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The Tribal or Trade Language 


Joseph Samba 


(Bible translators will be interested in this statement of the perplexing 
question as to tribal or trade languages, made by a teacher in the seminary 
of the Mission Evangelique Suedoise at Ngwedi, A.E.F. After mentioning 
the important contributions and interest of linguists in African languages, 
he makes the following significant plea, as published in the Congo Mission 
News, January 1951. — Ed.) 


If these European scientists who love the peoples of our continent take 
an interest in the study of our languages, why does not the African wake 
up from his sleep? It is time for us to understand the importance of our 
mother tongue and to try to preserve it. We the Congolese of the Lower 
Congo have a beautiful language, the Kikongo with its different dialects. 
It contains moral treasures, it is rich in verbs, in expressions, etc. It is a 
real language, worthy of a people, a gift from the Heavenly Father. It is 
the inexhaustible heritage from our ancestors. It is time for us to under- 
stand the importance of our mother tongue and to try to preserve it. 

Unfortunately this is not what all Congolese do. Many of them are 
losing their language. I know of young women of the Bakongo and the 
Balari who do not know the language of their parents. If addressed in 
Kikongo, they smile and answer in Lingala (a widely spread trade 
language). Along the railway from Brazzaville to the Ocean, in Leopold- 
ville and especially at Matadi, I know Congo families where Kikongo is 
not spoken any more. Lingala has taken its place. Or what is even worse, 
they prefer the artificial language called Kituba (a rudimentary trade 
language based on Kikongo). When the old parents speak in Kikongo, 
they are answered in Lingala or Kituba. These poor Congolese who think 
they are civilized are ashamed to speak the language of the Basenzi (the 
non-civilized people of the bush). Poor people who have lost contact 
with their country. Funny civilization it is! 

Would a Frenchman accept that his children speak English or 
Esperanto instead of his mother tongue? And would a Swede living in 
Paris let his children lose the use of Swedish in preference to French? 
In Mputu (western Europe and America) every people has its own 
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language and preserves it jealously. Those are the best citizens who keep 
and cultivate their mother tongue. 

In conclusion, I appeal to your good judgment. It is very important 
that a child worthy of its ancestors should speak the language they have 
given him in heritage, and that he jealously love it. It is therefore logical 
that this language be spoken in the family. Shame to the family which 
loses the use of its mother tongue. 


The Jerusalem Bible 


Bible translators working in French-speaking areas will be interested 
in the translation published by the Editions du Cerf in Paris under the 
title of The Holy Bible, translated into French under the direction of the 
Jerusalem Bible School. The complete Bible, including the apocryphal 
books of the Old Testament, will consist of thirty-five to forty small 
volumes, very carefully printed on good paper. Each volume will cover 
one book or a group of books which are usually put together, such as the 
minor prophets or the shorter epistles of the apostle Paul. The translation, 
which is accompanied by notes, is preceded by an introduction which 
gives the reader useful information to assist him in the understanding 
of the text. At the end of each volume, an analytical table sums up the 
content of the book and facilitates the finding of particular passages. 

The undertaking is under the direction of the French Archeological 
and Bible School, established in the Dominican monastery of St. Stephen 
in Jerusalem. The Jerusalem Bible, as it is currently called, is rapidly 
gaining the justifiable reputation of being one of the best French trans- 
lations of Holy Scripture. 

Each volume is in the hands of a specialist in Biblical scholarship, and 
before being printed it is reviewed by two other scholars. By this means, 
the translation succeeds in being both faithful and literary. It follows 
very closely the Hebrew and Greek texts. In Matthew 21 : 42 and Mark 
12: 10 the translators use the word “top-stone”’ instead of “corner-stone”. 
In using this figure of speech, the evangelist is regarded by the translators 
as making of Jesus the stone which crowns the building. In a similar way, 
the translators claim, the apostle Paul speaks of Christ as the head of the 
body which is the Church. 

Particular attention has been paid to assonance and euphony. The 
translators have taken into consideration the fact that the Bible is 
generally read aloud. In this respect, the Jerusalem Bible marks an 
advance over some other French versions. It attempts to reproduce the 
popular tone of the accounts of the first three Gospels as well as the very 
personal vivacity of the language of Paul. 

The more recently published books (Leviticus, Isaiah, Job, Jonah, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Song of Songs, Tobit, the Epistles of Paul to Timothy 
and Titus, and the Epistle to the Hebrews) are in no way inferior to 
their predecessors. The translations are both scrupulously faithful in 
their manner of rendering the thought of the original text and constantly | 
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avoid those facile literal translations which spoil so many other versions. 
The notes are designed to be judicious, objective, and they permit the 
modern reader to cross the distance which separates him from the Biblical 
writers. 

The introductions include in a few pages all that it is generally 
regarded as useful to know about the author, the date and place of 
composition, the characters and the doctrinal and religious content of the 
books. All this is given without concealing the fact that for several of the 
books of the Bible we have very little information and that consequently 
scholars may express very divergent opinions. The translators of the 
Jerusalem Bible are familiar with the most recent research work, although 
they try not to make a show of their learning. When necessary they 
know how to detach themselves from the routine of exegesis and how 
to give new expression to traditional themes. 


Producing the Printed Word 
]. I. Kaardal 


Providing the printed word for the indigenous Christians in every 
land is the preeminent task of every missionary today. It is a responsibility 
laid upon us and honored by every missionary who feels the responsibility. 
It is a hard work and requires much patience and grace, but its rewards 
are great. 

One must be slow in stating that there is no word in the indigenous 
language for the expression of some profound truths in the Bible. One 
will sooner or later be put to shame when it is discovered that the people 
do have a very fitting word to explain what was thought not to exist. 

We must make certain that the translation helper understands 
thoroughly the meaning of the passage or word in question. If he does 
not understand it readily, it is probably because of our inability to explain 
it to him. We must have patience and wait until he understands, and 
then give him time to gather his thoughts and explain to us the desired 
word or phrase. Often after beginning work on another passage, one’s 
helper will come out with just the expression first sought. Some related 
idea in the context will suggest the term which could not be found by 
direct inquiry. 

When discussing translation problems with my helper I find it 
valuable to suggest equivalents from various languages. For this I use 
French, Norwegian, and English translations predominately. The French 
translations seem to be especially helpful in the matter of syntax and 
sentence construction. 

When an indigenous evangelist is preaching on a text, or when he is 
giving his testimony, I have found it very important to note his vocabulary 
and sentence structure. Invariably one encounters a rich harvest of new 
words; for when they understand a passage, they do not lack words to 
explain it. 

The greatest difficulty I have had in translating the Word of God into 
the Mundang language lies in the proper handling of the sentence 
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construction. The reasons for this are two-fold: (1) Pauline Epistles so 
often contain long, involved sentences and (2) in the Mundang language 
the modifiers follow the noun. It also took some time before I discovered 
that the Mundang language employs the plural in only a very few words, 
Also, in many instances the pronoun is omitted and the verb is used 
without such subject identifiers. 

Naturally the Mundang people used words which must acquire new 
and additional meanings in the gospel account. The Word of God always 
brings to any people a new and deeper use of language, since it presents 
a new and deeper significance of life itself. We define “grace” as 
“unmerited favor from God". But the Mundang people have no such use 
of the word, since they do not know about the grace of God. Rather, they 
put the sense of “grace” and “forgiveness” together in a word that means 
literally ‘I will let you go”. But we must add, by teaching, the concept 
of substitutionary propitiation; we must make it plain that God will let 
us go because another has suffered for us. 

The people know the word “light”, but spiritually they have no idea 
of Christ as our light because they never heard of Him. But when this 
concept is explained to them, they readily grasp the significance. By our 
teaching and explaining we enrich their language by putting new meaning 
into the words which are already there. 

Fortunately for us the Mundang language has already been consider- 
ably enriched by the addition of many words from the rich and beautiful 
Fulani language. The Fulani peoples once conquered part of the Mundang 
territory and intermingled with them. Accordingly, many important words 
were adopted by the Mundangs and are now well understood by both 
young and old. When we came to translate, we already had such words 
as “truth” (gonga), “repent” (tubi), and “book” (derewol); all the 
words for clothing, the names for government officers, and the terms for 
certain religious rites. There is no danger in using such words of foreign 
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origin when they have been adopted into the language and used by all. { 


There are also many foreign words (not of Fulani origin), which are 
mostly names of objects imported by colonizing powers; these have 
become common usage. They will stay in the language; and so the 


translator need have no hesitation in using them. Naturally we spell the 
words as they are pronounced by the people. But in the future it is possible | 


that the spelling will be influenced by the respective colonizing powers. 

I have been glad to have as my translation helper a man who is not 
too young. He had heard the Word of God for some years and was a 
keen listener, but not a great talker. He was a keen observer and listened 
attentively to every conversation. He spent most of his evenings at the 
king's gate, and he was well versed in the legal procedure of the town. 
From the time he was very young, he had traveled wideiy and had many 
friends among strangers. All this experience was of great value as he 
sought to express the new ideas. 

When at work, this man was never in a hurry. He would give me time 
to explain myself. Then he would ask again, and keep on asking until 
he was satisfied that he fully understood. Next, he would pause awhile, 
and then proceed to express the idea in different ways, repeating the 
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phrase several times until he was certain that he had said it in the best 
way he knew and that it would be completely understood by his people. 

It is essential that a missionary should not do much translating until 
he knows the indigenous language well enough so that he can easily 
explain himself and discuss all pertinent matters in that language. If he 
must depend on some intermediate language, there are too many possi- 
bilities for serious errors. 

In those verses in the New Testament where Jewish rites and religious 
performances are described, we had great difficulty, especially in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Often we simply transcribed the terms into 
phonetically suitable words in the people’s language. 

Expressions such as “living water’, ‘‘to preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord’’, and “to anoint with oil’’ have been translated more or less 
literally. It was the only way we could do justice to the Biblical meaning. 

Often prepositional phrases caused us trouble. Thus in Acts 8 : 33 
“in his humiliation” has been translated, “he walked out from his 
highness”. In many places where we use the preposition ‘‘on’’ they often 
use a corresponding form meaning “with”. 

The deeper spiritual concepts are hard to express in an aboriginal 
language because such concepts reflect the thoughts of spiritually minded 
peoples, and such people are not common. I wonder how many missionary 
translators are satified with their rendering of Mat. 11 : 28-30 and of the 
Beatitudes. 

It is often hard to predict what types of phrases may produce mis- 
understanding. For example, the expression “my son” as used by Jesus 
and Paul is a source of confusion. The people know that Jesus and Paul 
were not married, and how could they have sons? This should in fact not 
have caused them difficulty because they use the expression themselves. 
When the father of a home passes away, the oldest son becomes the 
“father” of all, and his brothers call him by this name. 

The orthographies of indigenous languages are a much disputed 
matter. But I have noticed that there is a tendency in many areas to come 
to a phonetic way of spelling. This seems to me to be the best solution. 
One should avoid all dead letters and forget English or whatever other 
European language one may know, and simply spell the word as it is 
pronounced. Of course the trade languages in the area must be considered. 
I have made use of the International Phonetic alphabet. I introduced it 
in the area at the beginning, and we have found that it has been well 
received. Hundreds have learned to read, and they read well, even 
teaching one another. The big task which is now before us as missionaries 
is to give them enough to read. 


A Hard or A Soft Head 


We must never imagine that our metaphors are universal nor that 
similar phrases in other languages will have similar meanings. The Maz- 
atec people of southern Mexico can call a person “hard-headed”, but 
they do not refer to his being stubborn. Rather, they mean that he is 
dumb. But if “hard-headed” means dumb, then “‘soft-headed” should be 
smart, and in Mazatec it is. 
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Notes on the Translation of the 


Mam New Testament 
Edward F. Sywulka 


(This is the first of two articles dealing with some of the very important 
problems occurring in Mam. Similar difficulties exist in the various 
Mayan languages, of which fifteen have some Scripture or are in the 
process of receiving such. — Ed.) 


In the highlands of western Guatemala live 250,000 Mam Indians, 
widely scattered over the mountains and valleys in a territory that ranges 
from hot coast lands at sea level to the freezing dome of Tajumulco, 
Central America’s highest volcano, nearly 14,000 feet in height. Politically 
and linguistically the Mam people are divided into thirty-two municipios 
or townships, most of which probably antedate the Spanish conquest. The 
75,000 Mams in the Departments of Quezaltenango and Retalulheu are 
in the field occupied by the Presbyterian Mission, U.S.A. The other 
175,000, in the Departments of San Marcos and Huehuetenango, are the 
responsibility of the Central American Mission. An additional 15,000 or 
more are to be found across the border in the state of Chiapas, Mexico. 

Occasional evangelistic efforts in the Mam area, through the medium 
of Spanish, were begun fifty years ago, and as early as 1907 there was 
an established congregation at Cansela, San Marcos. It was not until 
1924, however, that a definite attempt was made to reach the Mam 
Indians in their own language. Rev. and Mrs. H. D. Peck of the Presby- 
terian Mission pioneered in linguistic and translation work and published 
in 1928 the Gospel of John with the help of the Pioneer Mission Agency. 
From 1929 to 1931, frequent trips were made through the Mam area to 
check dialect differences and to contact, if possible, helpers for the 
translation work. This was begun intensively in 1932 and continued 
through 1935. It was the writer's privilege to be associated in this work 
from 1935 on. In June of 1936 the manuscript of the New Testament was 
submitted to the American Bible Society for publication. An edition of 
3,000 copies was printed, and in December, 1938, the first shipment was 
received on the field. Since then about 900 copies have been distributed, 
for the most part among Christians who have been taught to read in 
their own language after their conversion. Translation work has continued 
through the years, chiefly on those portions of the Old Testament used 
in the Sunday school lessons. These have been published on the field in 
a monthly magazine called Tpacbal Ba'n, meaning “The Good News”. 
Four beautifully illustrated Scripture tracts have been published for the 
Huehuetenango dialect by the Scripture Gift Mission in London. 

The past thirteen years have given ample opportunity for testing and 
evaluating this “work of our hands’. It is the purpose of this article to 
point out certain features of the translation that may prove helpful to 
others, including the presentation of various types of problems and 
their solution as well as a constructive criticism of points needing change. 
The treatment is only illustrative, not exhaustive. Specifically, we will 
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discuss the following: the problem of dialects, by-products of the 
translation work, orthography and word division, grammatical features, 
and vocabulary (these last two types of problems will be treated in a 
subsequent article). 


The Problem of Dialects 


When one recalls that each of the Mam municipios is an independent 
unit socially and linguistically, with the dialect of each town differing 
from that of the others, the task of providing a translation of the 
Scriptures that will be acceptable to all seems impossible. There is no 
feeling of tribal unity as such, nor a recognition of any one dialect as 
dominant in the tribe. Rather the Indian is forever bound to his own 
pueblo, his own town and its people, and to them he owes his loyalty 
linguistically as well as socially. 

In order to meet this problem, extensive surveys were made to check 
dialectical differences by means of vocabulary lists. Then, when intensive 
translation work began, informants were secured from six different 
dialects, representing roughly the extremes on four sides of the area and 
an intermediate dialect near the center. In this way it was possible to 
work toward a vocabulary that would be understood by all and at the 
same time to avoid expressions that would be misunderstood by some or 
have an unacceptable connotation. The result was not in any sense a 
composite translation, for the New Testament is substantially the Ostun- 
calco dialect. But it did serve to make the translation more acceptable 
over a wider area. 

Fortunately, in spite of the complexity of differences, there are several 
saving features. One is that even though the dialects of a given area 
differ, the people of that area understand each other perfectly through 
trading contacts at the large weekly markets. And even those who live 
in widely separated towns are frequently brought together on the large 
coffee plantations and thus, at least, are made aware of their differences. 
Another feature of great significance for translation work is the fact that 
while vocabulary may differ considerably from one end of the tribe to 
the other, the morphological and syntactic structure changes very little. 
This means that affixes, particles, and clitics,1 which carry the meanings 
of tense, aspect, person, number, voice, and mode, etc. remain fairly 
constant throughout. Furthermore it is worthy of note that the New 
Testament vocabulary is remarkably uniform considering the diversity 
of vocabulary otherwise. 

Naturally, there are problems that have not been satisfactorily solved, 
and there are passages in the New Testament where those of another 
dialect stumble at the meaning. On the whole, however, we feel that the 
results have justified the procedure. 


1Clitics are particles which are phonologically dependent upon some other word, but 
structurally they have the value of separate words. This means that they are not 
pronounced as independent words, but they have the grammatical function of separate 
words. If they precede the word with which they are phonologically combined, they are 
called proclitics; if they follow, they are called enclitics. 
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By-Products of the Translation Work 


One of the worthwhile, lasting, by-products of the translation table 
has been the training of the informants in the Word and work of the 
Lord. Some of this was formal training through special Bible studies on 
the particular portions being translated. Much of it was informal, through 
discussion of the meanings of words such as “righteousness”, “faith”, 
“life”, “grace”, and “redemption”. Thus verse by verse and chapter by 
chapter the informants were gaining a clear comprehension of God's word 
of truth, the results of which will be measured only in eternity. Two of 
the men were outstanding in their passion to win the lost to Christ. They 
are both with the Lord now, but their testimony abides as a fragrant 
tribute to the power of the Gospel. Another has given himself tirelessly 
to the evangelization of his people in the high, cold country of San 
Marcos with little or no remuneration. A fourth has been a help in further 
translation work, a worker in his church, and a teacher in the Mam Bible 
Institute. Still another has been employed for several years with a govern- 
ment Indian agency for anthropological investigation and translation, thus 
contributing indirectly to our linguistic program. 

Nor should we fail to mention the invaluable training received by the 
missionary translators themselves in the way of enlarged vocabulary, 
idiomatic expressions, fine grammatical distinctions, and dialectical 
differences, all of which contribute to a more effective ministry among 


the people. 


Orthography and Word Division 


The complex phonology of Mam, which makes it difficult for the 
outsider to learn the language and difficult for the Indian himself to 
learn to read it, has been a real barrier to progress. The syllable structure, 
for example, ranges from such simple patterns as CV or CVC to such 
complex patterns as CCCV’CCCC. (C stands for any consonant; V for 
any vowel; and the apostrophe denotes a glottal stop.) An example of a 
complex structure is the five morpheme word cbjo’cxtl, composed of 
three verb stems, a prefix, and a clitic, and meaning “(when) they all 
went in again’. Thus, one of the characteristic features of the language 
is its multiplicity of consonant clusters. Just in the syllable final position, 
for example, 275 different two-consonant clusters have been listed. 

The phonemes of Man, as indicated by the practical alphabet in use, 
are: stops pbtt' cc’ kk’’; affricates ts ts’ ch ch’ tx tx’; fricatives 
wysxxj; laterals 1 r; nasals mn(p); vowels aeiouw (long and short). 
The apostrophe (') following a consonant indicates a glottalized sound. 
Following a vowel, and preceding it word initially, it indicates glottal 
stop. Two series of back stops are distinguished by c and c’, made at 
approximately the same point in the mouth as the k sounds of English, 
and by k and k’ made farther back at the point where the back of the 
tongue touches the uvula. To fail to distinguish these four varieties of k 
sounds would be tragic, as may be illustrated by the words ca, c’a, ka, and 
k’a meaning respectively “grinding stone”, “bitter”, “if”, and “boy”. 
Similarly four varieties of ch sounds must be carefully distinguished, ch 
and ch’ made at about the same place in the mouth as the ch of English 
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or Spanish, and tx and tx’ made with the tip of the tongue curled back 
and upward. Compare chun “‘windpipe” and txun “lime”. The use of x 
for the sound of the English sh was initiated by the Catholic friars and 
continues to this day in words of colloquial origin and in place names 
such as Xelaju, the well known Quiché name for the city of Quetzalten- 
ango. The sound does not occur in Spanish, but is a very common sound 
in many of the Indian languages. There are two phonemic? varieties of 
this sound in Mam. The one occurring most frequently, and written as x, 
is a retroflex sound, made, like tx, with the tip of the tongue curled up 
and back. The other, written as x is very much like the sh in English. 
J has the same value in Mam as in Spanish. 

In addition to the phonemes already listed, three new ones have been 
introduced into the language through loan words from Spanish. These are 
v, d, and g, as in the words vin, Dios, and -gan, from the Spanish vino, 
Dios, and ganas, meaning “wine”, “God”, and “desire”. 

Practical Adaptations in the Alphabet 

In the use of the alphabet, several adaptations have been made in 
which accuracy has been sacrificed for the sake of simplicity. While such 
a procedure would no doubt be frowned upon by professional linguists, 
experience has shown it to be practical. These adaptations concern the 
velar n, glottal stop, and vowel length. 


The Velar Nasal 


Although the velar nasal n is a separate phoneme from the dental 
nasal n, as shown by contrast of minimal pairs, it has been thought best 
to eliminate it as a separate symbol for the following reasons: Contrast 
occurs only in word final position, and that only in a few words. n never 
occurs at the beginning of words nor before a vowel. Within words 
preceding a consonant, n becomes assimilated to the following consonant.* 
Thus, except for a few contrasts word finally, we have a situation compar- 
able to that of conditioned variation between submembers of one phoneme. 


The Glottal Stop 


Our investigation thus far leads to the conclusion that there are no 
words in Mam beginning with a vowel. Words, which to our ears as 
speakers of English appear to begin with a vowel, and which in the New 
Testament are so written, actually begin with a glottal stop. Again, this 
failure to write the glottal stop at the beginning of words is contrary to 
accepted linguistic principles, but there are reasons for it. In the first 
place this initia) glottal stop is always lost when the word occurs with a 
possessive prefix. This is not true of any other phoneme. In the second 


2A distinction between sounds is phonemic if it makes a difference in the meanings of 
words. 

3Phonemes may be described roughly as classes of phonetically related sounds which 
contrast on a level of meaning. On a phonetic level there are often slight variations of 
sound which are not significant on the level of meaning, but any difference of sound 
which produces differences of meaning is regarded as phonemic and each such class of 
related sounds constitutes a phoneme. 

*The kinds of assimilation are rather complex. 
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place, within the morpheme, the glottal stop always follows the vowel, 
and there it functions, not as an independent consonant, but rather as a 
close-knit sequence of vowel plus glottal stop, which in the phonological 
system of the language has the value of a single vowel, not of vowel plus 
consonant. For example in the words tpopa “your mat”; tjaya “your 
house’; and tlo’ya “your fruit”, the morpheme alternate -a, indicating in 
combination with the prefix t- the second person singular, occurs with the 
stem pop (CVC) whereas the alternate -ya occurs with the stems ja 
(CV) and -lo’ (CV’). Native reaction has never questioned the elimina- 
tion of the glottal stop word initial as far as I know. And I cannot recall 
a single instance in the publications where it has caused difficulty as long 
as proper word division is observed. 


Vowel Length 


The problem of how to handle vowel length in Mam has not been 
satisfactorily solved. To state that vowel length is phonemic does not 
mean that there are no difficulties or that the solution is simply to write 
long vowels long and short vowels short. There are several complicating 
factors. One is that contrast between long and short vowels seems to 
occur only in the roots of words. Another is that the phonetic length of 
vowels changes in the same morphemes5 in different morphological con- 
structions,® although nowhere does this occur as a process affecting 
meaning. For example, the word lak ‘bowl’, when it occurs with the 
possessive prefix t-, becomes tlak “his bowl”. This in turn, when it occurs 
with the suffix -il, denoting inherent possession, becomes ftlakil ‘the bowl 
of (something)". Factors of stress and intonation often cause consider- 
able change in vowel length. Some classes of verbs and nouns lose the 
short vowel entirely in certain constructions. In some dialects difference 
of vowel length is much less apparent than in others. To define phonemic 
length in any given construction seems (at this stage) impossible. In view 
of this and also because there are few minimal pairs where ambiguity 
could result, we have preferred not to indicate vowel length in the 
translation. Only occasionally, in listening to the people read their New 
Testaments, do we come across a place where it would have been prefer- 
able to indicate vowel length. 


Vowel Clusters 

Vowel clusters in the New Testament have generally been written 
as such. Recently, however, in view of the fact that these clusters all 
contain either i or u, we have decided to interpret them as combinations of 
vowel plus the consonant y or w and to write them accordingly. 


Phonemic Junctures 
In Mam it is important to distinguish the unit phonemes’? ts, tx, and ch 


5 Morphemes are the smallest meaningful units of which a language is composed. For 
example, distastefulness would consist of four morphemes: dis-, taste, -ful, and -ness. 
6 Morphological constructions consist of what are generally called “words”. 

7A unit phoneme consists of a combination of phonetically separable sounds which 
function as a single unit in the phonological structure. For the sake of convenience a 
unit phoneme may be written by two or more letters, but it is fundamentally a unitary 
feature in the structure of the sounds. 
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from the sequences of the phoneme ¢ (2nd or 3rd person singular prefix) 
plus the phonemes s, x, and x, for there is an audible contrast of juncture. 8 
In the first three there is a close transition between the two phonetic com- 
ponents of the affricates. In the second three, this transition is open. Com- 
pare, for example, tsu “gourd” with t-su “his flute”, or txin “girl” with t-xin 
“his corn”. This difference in juncture was early recognized and is indicated 
in the New Testament by inserting a period, as in the word t.xu’jil “his 
wife”. Unfortunately, however, it was not clearly understood, with the 
result that the distinction was indicated not only for the phonemes already 
mentioned, but also for all cases where the personal prefixes n-, t-, c-, and 
k- occur with a consonant immediately following. In none of these 
additional sequences, with the possible exception of the sequence cy-, 
is there any contrast between open and close juncture. Recently, therefore, 
we have been indicating this type of open juncture only in those cases 
where it is in phonemic contrast with close juncture, as in the case of the 
affricates already mentioned. And it has seemed preferable to use a 
hyphen to indicate this rather than the period. Thus in Exod. 3:5, 
t-xajaba “thy sandals’. 


Capitalization of Proper Names 

While capitalization of proper names creates no problem in English 
or Spanish, it does in Mam. This is due to the fact that the possessive 
pronouns are prefixes to the nouns, forming part of the same word. Thus 
in the phrase “the Lord thy God” the words “thy God” become in Mam 
just one word ftdiosa. To capitalize the prefix t-, meaning “thy’’, seemed 
beside the point. And to capitalize the d in the middle of the word looked 
awkward. Finally, at the suggestion of the Bible Society, the latter was 
adopted and has proved quite acceptable, thus tDiosa. 


Influence of the Spanish Alphabet 


One would like to develop the alphabet of Mam without regard to 
the usage of Spanish, but this cannot be done. The facts of linguistic 
acculturation are too evident, and the influence of Spanish too strong, 
to be able to disregard it, nor would it be wise to attempt to do so. 

With the exception of the apostrophe, indicating glottal stop, all of the 
symbols used in the Mam alphabet are taken from Spanish and have 
essentially the same phonetic values although combinations such as tx 
and the glottalized sounds represent phonemes not found in Spanish. 

While following the Spanish alphabet closely, it has been necessary 
to make several departures from it for the sake of a simpler, phonemic 
alphabet. Where Latin American Spanish makes use of z, c (before e 
and i), and s for the sound of s, only the latter symbol has been retained 
in Mam. Similarly where // and y represent the same sound in Guatemalan 
Spanish, only the latter has been retained. As a concession to those who 


8A juncture is a kind of transition between sounds. It is phonemic when it makes a 
difference in meaning. Compare the English night-rate and nifrate, which have the 
same consonants and vowels but a different type of juncture (as well as a different 
stress pattern). The juncture in night-rate is called an open juncture and in nitrate 
a close juncture. 
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read Spanish, it becomes necessary to insert a hyphen between two I's 
when these occur together in Mam. For example, ul-lo “perhaps he came”. 

The Spanish custom of writing c before a, o, and u and of replacing 
this with qu before e and i adds another letter to the alphabet and makes 
it more difficult for the illiterate Indian to learn to read. In order to avoid 
this difficulty in Mam, it was decided to eliminate the letter q entirely 
and to write cy before e and i. In most Mam dialects this is actually the 
sound that occurs before e and i in the great majority of words. It is not 
completely accurate, however, and it may be that eventually experience 
will lead us back to the use of qu before e and i. Whether to sacrifice 
simplicity for the sake of accuracy, or accuracy for the sake of simplicity, 
is not always easy to decide. 

The sound of w occurs in Spanish chiefly in words borrowed from 
other languages and is represented by w, as in Washington, or by hu, as 
in Huehuetenango, the name of an important town, or by gu (gii before 
e and i) as in giipil ‘Indian blouse”, or rarely, at the end of words, by u, 
as in guau ‘‘bow-wow’”. In Mam it occurs frequently in all positions in 
the word and is phonemically distinct from u. Neither gu nor Au could 
be used in Spanish or Mam at the end of words to indicate the sound of 
w. Therefore the symbol w remains as the logical choice for Mam. 


Word Boundaries 


One of our problems in translation has been the difficulty of recognizing 
word boundaries, and frequently mistakes have been made. While these do 
not affect meaning, they do make reading more difficult. In many instances 
constructions that have been written as one word could be broken up into 
two or more. Most of the problems of word division occur in verb con- 
structions, where the borderline between morphology and syntax ® is not 
always clear. For example, in Luke 12:4 the phrase ‘who kill the (body)” 
is in Mam inche’cubcbio’n, literally “they are striking them down". Two 
features of this construction give the impression at first that it is one 
word. One is that the morphemes of which it is composed function as a 
unit in the syntax. The other is that the construction carries one main 
stress, so that the stress of the individual words is obscured or lost. 

An analysis of this construction shows it to be formed of the following 
morphemes: in is a particle, meaning continued action, which may occur 
as a complete utterance in answer to a question; che’ is a second or third 
person plural pronominal prefix (or particle), in this case meaning “them”; 
cub is an auxiliary verb stem, which may occur alone with the meaning 
“it was downed”; c is the second or third person plural pronominal prefix, 
here meaning “they”; byo is a stem alternant of the verb “to beat”; ‘n is 
a transitive suffix. In regard to che’, it is significant that a diminutive 
particle tal can be inserted between it and the verb stem which with the 
verb “to talk”, for example, would give a meaning something like ‘they 
are just talking a bit (but nothing very serious)". For these reasons, 
therefore, it now seems justifiable to write the construction as four words, 
in che’ cub cbio’n. In a given text, then, a phonological word, or phrase 


® Morphology may be defined roughly as the internal structure of words and syntax as 
the combination of words into phrases and sentences. 
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word, may include within it one or more grammatical words, which it is 
advisable to write separately. 

A further difficulty in discovering word boundaries was the failure to 
recognize clitics as such. Clitics in Mam are bound particles which are 
phonologically dependent on the preceding word. They may or may not 
have a close grammatical connection with it. Often they form an immediate 
constituent with the whole phrase or sentence rather than with the word 
to which they are attached, with meanings such as “perhaps”, “then”, 
“of course”, ‘very much”, conditions contrary to fact, etc. In earlier years 
these bound particles were thought to be prefixes or suffixes, and the 
conclusion naturally followed that items occurring between them and the 
verb stem were all part of one word. And so we find the phrase in Mat. 
26 : 34 “thou shalt deny me thrice” rendered as a long compound word 
occhincbeltewa’n-oxmaja upon the basis that the final -a which was 
considered a suffix forms a discontinuous immediate constituent with the 
prefix t- of tewa'n, both together meaning second person singular. 
Following the example given above this can now be written as oc chin 
cbel tewa'n oxmaja. The -a is now recognized as a clitic, not a suffix. 

Other mistakes in the proper division of words arose from the mistaken 
impression that where one word in English or Spanish was translated 
by more than one item in Mam, these items should be joined with hyphens. 
Thus xmaypbil-ti'j-Dios “blasphemy” is literally “mockery against him- 
God”. It is now recognized, of course, that these are simply three words 
in Mam, which happen to be the equivalent of one word in English, and 
that they should be written as three. 


The New Testament: A New Translation 
in Plain English 
C. Kingsley Williams 


I was asked fifteen years ago by the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge and Messrs Longmans Green to prepare a new 
translation of the New Testament, which they would together publish for 
the use particularly of the millions overseas who for one reason or another 
find the existing translations unsatisfactory. 

We first called the English which was to be used, “Simplified 
English”; but the word simplified seemed itself rather far from simple. 
So the word simple was put in its place. It has recently been suggested, 
however, that the word simple might offend some who otherwise would 
find the book useful. So the word plain has been finally adopted. 


Plain English 
The English used is plain English in a number of different senses: 

1. It is easily understood, without being “babyish” on the one hand, or 
“pidgin” on the other. No attempt has been made to make it so simple 
as not (always) to be (quite) usual, common, real English. 

2. It contains no old-fashioned words or forms or word-groups: 
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a. No old-fashioned words like charger (“dish”) or countenance 
(“face”) or glistening (‘shining’) or hither. 

b. No old-fashioned forms, like the verb in the second person 
singular, -est, (except in words spoken to or by God); or the 
subjunctive where today we use the indicative mood. 

c. No old-fashioned word-groups like of a truth (“truly’’), in like 
manner (‘in the same way’). 

3. It does not sacrifice the verb in order to reduce the number of words 
used. It sacrifices any part of speech rather than the verb. In this 
most of all it is in the opposite camp to a recent widely advertised 
but justly praised translation. 1 
To sum up, the language used is of such a kind that the foreigner, 

learning English as a second language, may take it as a model without 

being misled and confused. 


The Words Used 


In the last thirty years a lot of work has been done by (and for) 
teachers of English to decide which are the more common and which the 
less common words in the language. When this is known, it becomes 
possible to teach the language step by step, beginning with the commonest 
words and going on to the less common. 

In 1921 Edward L. Thorndike published The Teacher's Word Book 
(Teachers College, Columbia University) ‘‘an alphabetical list of the 
10,000 words which are found to occur most widely in a count of about 
625,000 words from literature for children; about three million words 
from the Bible and English classics; about 50,000 words from books 
about various trades; about 90,000 words from the daily newspapers; and 
about 500,000 words from correspondence”. 

In 1923 Godfrey Dewey published The Relative Frequency of English 
Sounds (Cambridge: Harvard University Press; London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press) which contained a list of the commonest words based on a 
count of 100,000 words representing English as it is written and spoken 
today, from some forty separate sources; (no single source providing 
more than 5,000 words). 

In 1935 Michael P. West and James G. Endicott published A Rational 
English Dictonary (London: Philip and Tacey) explaining the meaning 
of 24,000 words and word-groups by means of only 1,490 words which 
were listed in a Teacher's Handbook called How to Use the New Method 
English Dictionary. 

In 1936 an attempt was made to bring together into one count a large 
number of separate counts. In an Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection 
(London: P. S. King and Son) a number of the most distinguished men 
in this field published a word list of about 2,000 words “representing 
a foundation vocabulary for school use in the teaching of English to non- 
English-speaking pupils from twelve to eighteen years of age”. 

The words used in the New Testament in Plain English are for the 
most part the words published in this Interim Report on Vocabulary 
Selection. 


1 The Basic English Translation of the New Testament. Ed. 
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All words that are not to be found in this list are explained (by means 
of words that are so found) in a Glossary. They are of two main kinds: 
a. Ordinary words that are not common enough to find a place in this 

limited list, e.g. error, grumble, shepherd, trip. 

b. Special words, belonging to the world of the New Testament, for 
which no commoner words can be found, e.g. apostle, Areopagus, 

Hades, Rabbi. 


Style 

An attempt has been made to translate into English which is in 
ordinary written use today, but which would not seem strange to any 
writer of good plain English living at any time during the last 250 years. 


Sentences 

Sentences have been kept as short as possible. In particular the long 
sentences in St. Paul’s Epistles have been broken up, personal pronouns 
being used instead of relative pronouns. 


Stopping 

Heavy stopping has been used; in places where the ordinary customary 
stopping can be changed into something more vseful for one who is 
reading aloud, the change has been made. 


Translation or Paraphrase? 

No attempt has been made to produce a word-for-word translation, 
if a word-for-word translation seemed un-English. It has not been felt 
to be necessary to translate one and the same Greek word by one and 
the same English word in different places, or to translate a preposition 
by a preposition or an adverb by an adverb. On the other hand it must 
be admitted that a word-for-word translation has in some places been 
used for the good reason that nothing better could be found, e.g. in 
Christ, a word-for-word translation which without further explanation 
is almost without meaning. 


Prose and Verse 

It has long been recognized that the Canticles? (as their name 
suggests) are verse not prose. More recently it has become clear that 
much more than the Canticles is also verse, e.g. much of the teaching of 
our Lord; some of the more exalted passages in St. Paul; nearly all the 
Revelation. 

The attempt has been made in this translation to remind the reader of 
this fact. Much that is plainly verse is printed as verse. Some passages 
that are probably verse have been printed as prose. Prose is printed in 
paragraphs; verse is printed in lines. 

Verses (to use the word in the other sense, meaning a subdivision of 
a chapter) are numbered above the line in Modern 7 point. The ordinary 
type is Plantin 11 point with 3 point leading, 13 words to the line, 32 
lines to the page. 


3The Songs of Solomon. 
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Notes 

A few pages of notes, to which reference is made in the text by means 
of the sign * have been added at the end of the book. They are of three 
main kinds: 

a. Important differences of reading in the Greek. 

b. Important differences of meaning. 

c. Difficult ideas or strange customs. 


Greek Text 


The Greek text used is Souter’s (Oxford, 1911), the text believed 
to lie behind the Revised Version. In a few cases the margin has been 
preferred to the text; in one or two cases different stopping has been 
adopted; in one case (John 19 : 29) a guess has been made (and explained 
in a note). 


Editions 
Two editions are being produced; one in a single volume of 565 pages; 


one in two volumes: (1) Gospels and Acts, 320 pages, (2) the rest, 
245 pages. 


Some Samples 


Six short passages follow: (A) two are among those most frequently 
used in public worship, (B) two are among those most familiar for other 
reasons, (C) two are examples of St. Paul's reasoning. 


A.1 (Luke 1: 46-50) 

And Mary said: 

My soul gives praise to the Lord, 

And my spirit rejoices in God my Saviour; 

For he has looked with pity on his slave-girl in her humble place. 
For, behold from this day the people of all times shall call me happy. 
For he that is mighty has done great things for me, 

And his name is holy. 


A.2 (Luke 2: 29-32) 


Now, Lord, thou wilt let thy slave go free 

In peace according to thy word; 

For my eyes have seen thy salvation 

Which thou hast prepared before the face of all the nations, 
A light to shine on the heathen, 

A glory to thy people Israel. 


B.1 (Mark 5: 1-9) 

So they reached the other side of the lake, the country of the Gerasenes. 
Just as he left the boat, a man with an evil spirit came out from among 
the graves towards him; he lived among the graves and no one had yet 
been able to fasten him up, not even with a chain; he had often before 
been fastened with irons on his feet and chains round his hands; and 
he had burst the chains and broken the irons to pieces; and no one was 
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strong enough to tame him. And all night and all day he was among the 
graves, and in the hills, shouting, and cutting himself with stones. And 
when he saw Jesus a long way off, he ran, and fell down before him, 
and shouted loudly, What business have you with me, Jesus, Son of God 
most high? By God, I tell you, you are not to torture me. (For Jesus had 
said to him, Come out of the man, you evil spirit). So Jesus asked him, 
What is your name? He said, My name is Troops, for there are many 
of us. 


B.2 (1 Cor. 13: 1-6) 


I may speak with the tongues of men and of angels, yet if I have not 
love. I am a noisy gong or a sounding cymbal. 

I may have the gift of prophecy and understand all secrets and all 
knowledge, and I may have all faith so as to move mountains, yet if I 
have not love, I am nothing. I may give away all I have to the poor; and 
I may give my body to be burnt, yet if I have not love, I gain by it nothing. 
Love is patient and kind; love does not envy; love has no loud words in 
her mouth, no swelling thoughts in her heart; is not rude nor self-seeking 
nor easily angry; does not count up her wrongs; finds no pleasure in evil 
done to others, but delights in goodness. 


C.1 (Gal. 2: 11-16) 


But when Peter came to Antioch, I resisted him to his face; because he 
was clearly in the wrong. For before certain persons from James had 
arrived, he had been accustomed to eat with heathen. But when they 
arrived, he drew back, and separated himself, being afraid of the 
circumcision party. All the other Jewish converts also with him played 
false; so much so that Barnabas was carried away by their double-dealing. 
But when I saw that they were leaving the true path of the good news, 
I said to Peter before them all, If you who are a Jew live like a heathen 
man and not like a Jew, how is it that you compel the heathen to adopt 
Jewish customs? We may indeed be Jews by birth and not heathen 
sinners; but we became believers in Jesus Christ; in order that we might 
be accepted by God because of faith in Christ, not because of works of 
law; for because of works of law no man shall be accepted by God. 


C.2 (Phil. 2: 5-11) 

Have this mind in you, which was in Christ Jesus. Though he was in the 
form of God, yet he did not count equality with God a thing to be held, 
but emptied himself, and became obedient to God, even to the point of 
death, yes, death on a cross. Therefore God has raised him up on high 
and given him the name which is above every name, that in the name 
of Jesus every knee should bend, in heaven and on earth and under the 
earth, and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father. 

One last point: the translation is indeed intended specially for readers 
whose mother-tongue is not English; but I can think of many groups of 
readers whose mother-tongue is English to whom I should be willing to 
commend it. 
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Readers may be interested to learn that this article is, with the 
exception of quotations, itself written in the vocabulary of the Interim 
Report mentioned above, with the addition of the following special words: 
adverb, edition, glossary, indicative, margin, paraphrase, pidgin, prep- 
osition, pronoun, prose, relative, style, subdivision, subjunctive, text. 


Notes on the Translation of the 


New Testament in Bolivian Quechua 
Mrs. T. E. Hudspith 


In the process of translating the New Testament into the Quechua 
dialect of Bolivia the committee engaged in this task encountered the 
typical problems which are met in any such translation into an aboriginal 
language. The peculiar linguistic structure of Quechua, with its long 
words and very precise markers of various aspects, persons, tenses, and 
voices in the verbs and verbal derivatives, required us to rethink and 
reconstruct many of the Greek phrases and sentences which do not fit 
the Quechua manner of expression either in the idiom or the grammatical 
formations. Many of these problems are entirely too technical for popular 
presentation, but some of the following have appeared to be of sufficient 
general interest to warrant their consideration in terms of difficulties 
involved and the solutions found. 


Literal Renderings 


At first we as a committee often tended to employ literal renderings 
when we should have used idiomatic equivalents. In Acts 3:7 we first 
translated “‘ankle bones received strength” by the Quechua phrase “his 
ankle bones took hold of strength”. The verb “to take hold of” is the 
Quechua equivalent of “to receive”, but the phrase “to take hold of 
strength” is not satisfactory Quechua. The natural and normal way of 
expressing this idea is “the ankle bones were strengthened”. Accordingly, 
we changed our earlier rendering in order to express the idea in the 
proper Quechua manner. 

A similar problem occurred in Acts 28 : 3 in the phrase “laid them on 
the fire’, speaking of the bundle of sticks which Paul had gathered for 
the fire. At first we translated more or less automatically ‘put them on 
the fire’. But then we realized that no Quechua would speak that way. 
He would say enkhashajtin meaning “to feed the fire’. This idiomatic 
rendering made the translation more intelligible and more acceptable, for 
it carried the reader along in his natural environment. 


Equivalents for Time 


The Bolivian Quechuas know nothing about clocks or time counted 
by hours. If we were to make sense we had to employ their system of 
reckoning time by certain characteristic activities or the position of the 
sun. In Mat. 20:6 we found that the equivalent of the “eleventh hour” 
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is “the time for loosening the oxen”, i.e. the time when the oxen were 
loosened from the yoke when the day's ploughing had been finished. 
Similarly, in Acts 2:15 we translated “the third hour” as “the oxen- 
yoking time”. 
Borrowings 

The Bolivian Quechuas have borrowed a great number of Spanish 
words. They very frequently take some Spanish word and then use this 
as a root and add the various suffixes so as to adapt it thoroughly to the 
Quechua grammatical structure. When we found it necessary to employ 
certain descriptive names for unfamiliar or unknown matters, we could 
sometimes use these Spanish borrowings. One such phrase became the 
solution to a complicated difficulty involving the translation of “parable”. 
The Indians had not borrowed the Spanish parabola “parable”; such a 
term would be of very rare usage. However, they had borrowed the 
Spanish words comparar “to compare” and cuento ‘‘story’’. Hence, we 
formed the phrase comparana cuento “a comparison story”, or more 
literally, ‘‘a to-be-compared story”. 


Quechua Metaphors 


We tried to be on the lookout for Quechua metaphors, which are very 
expressive and speak so directly to the hearts of the people. In trying to 
translate “‘peace’’ we found an excellent phrase in tiasqa songota “a 
seated heart”, meaning of course “a calm heart”. 

In translating the phrase “drawn away of his own lust and enticed” 
(James 1:14), we encountered considerable trouble in rendering the 
word “enticed”. There are several different ways of translating “enticed”, 
but they did not seem to fit this type of context. At last, however, we 
found just the right phrase, “when he lets his heart be stolen”. 
Religious Terms 

In 1 John 2:2 the expression “he is the propitiation for our sins” is 
difficult because of the very specialized word “propitiation”. The 
Quechuas have no equivalent term in their own religious vocabulary. 
We had to develop some expression which would adequately represent 
the idea of propitiation, but we did not wish to use a technical definition 
since any complicated abstract terms would be as unintelligible as ‘‘pro- 
pitiation” itself. Finally, we worked out an expression which seemed to 
denote accurately the idea of propitiation and yet was completely within 
the lexical framework of the average Quechua speaker. Our translation 
of this first clause of 1 John 2:2 was “he put out wrath on account of 
our sins”. The verb “to put out” means “to extinguish” in the sense of 
“extinguishing a fire”. 

The word “Comforter” was translated as “the heartener’, that is, 
“one who makes one have a heart”. 

The word “Sabbath” has been translated as “resting day”. We could 
not use the Spanish sabado, which is the common term for “Saturday”, 
for the people would not be able to understand why Jesus was condemned 
for working on Saturday. 
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The Discovery of Quechua Idioms 


It frequently happened that we were sure that some more idiomatic 
way existed for rendering some word or phrase, but at times we could not 
remember the precise term. In translating Mark 4:39 the phrase “the 
wind ceased” could have been translated as “the wind stopped”, or 
“quieted”, or “went down”, or “stood still’’. But none of these translations 
seemed to be just right. Several inquiries were made of Quechua speakers, 
but without too much success. Finally, we asked a Quechua-speaking 
storekeeper how he would say it. He thought for a little while and then 
turned to some of the Quechua women customers standing in his store. 
He asked them, “What would you say when the wind heals?” The 
women burst out laughing and replied, “Why, that is just what we 
would say—the wind heals”. There was the right idiom, which the store- 
keeper had given unconsciously when he had asked the question. One key 
to finding the right expressions is to approach the problems in the proper 
linguistic and cultural setting. 


Problems of New Testament Translation 
Edgar ]. Goodspeed 


(The following article, consisting of extracts from Dr. Goodspeed’s book 
Problems of New Testament Translation, will introduce the reader to 
some of the very helpful features of this valuable analysis of the 
translator's difficulties. The material is reproduced by permission of the 
publishers, the University of Chicago Press. — 


Matthew 21:9 Hosanna to the Son of David,.... Hosanna in the 
highest (King James) 1 
Hoésanna té huié Daveid ... Hésanna en tois hupsistois 


“Hosanna” is really a Hebrew word, found in Ps. 118: 25, and 
meaning “Save!” or ‘Save, pray!” though Canon Cheyne sought to show 
that the Hebrew is no guide to its meaning in the gospels. 2 It naturally 
found its way into liturgy, and this reacted upon its interpretation in the 
text, in which, in fact, it has come to seem almost liturgical. 

Wyclif (1382) translated it “Osanna (that is I preye save)”. Tyndale 
(1525) and Coverdale (1535) read “‘hosianna”’. Rogers (1537), Taverner 
(1539), and the Great Bible (1539) read “Hosanna”. But the Geneva 
omitted “to” and read “Hosanna the sonne of David”, remarking in the 
margin, ‘which is to say, Save I pray thee’. Further on, it read “Hosanna 
thou which art in the hiest heavens”. The Bishops’ (1568) agreed with 
the earlier versions, “Hosanna to” and “Hosanna in the highest’’. In this 
(with changes in spelling) it was followed by the Rheims (1582), the 
King James (1611), the English Revised (1881), and the American 
Standard (1901). 
1Cf. 21: 15. 

2 Encyclopaedia Biblica, s.v. 
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Campbell (1826) read ‘Hosanna to the Son of David, .... Hosanna 
in the highest heaven’’; Norton (1855), “Hosanna to the Son of David, 
.... Hosanna, thou in the highest heavens”; and Noyes (1869), 
“Hosanna in the highest heavens”. More recently, Weymouth (1903) 
read “God save the Son of David! .... God in the highest Heavens save 
Him!"" Twentieth Century (1904) translated “God save the Son of 
David! .... God save him from on high’’. Moffatt (1913) read “Hosanna 
to the Son of David! .... Hosanna in high heaven!"’ Spencer (1937) read 
“Hosanna to the Son of David! .... Hosanna in the heights of heaven!” 
The new Catholic revision follows the Rheims and the King James, but 
the Basic (1941) says, “Glory to the son of David:.... Glory in the 
highest’’. 

I cannot escape the feeling that the spontaneity of the outburst was 
no more liturgical than “Vive le roi!"’ or ““God save the King!"’ and that 
to transfer “Hosanna” into English gives too much liturgical atmosphere 
to this jubilant scene. The pilgrims called down blessings upon Jesus as 
he went by: “God bless the Son of David! ....God bless him from on 
high’’. “In the highest’ sounds well, of course, but is generally misunder- 
stood as meaning “in the highest degree”, which is not the meaning of the 
Greek at all. (Cf. Luke 2: 14). 


Luke 1:69 a horn of salvation (King James) 
keras s6térias 


The obscurity of this familiar expression in the hymn of Zechariah 
becomes at once apparent if we try to say what image the figure calls up 
before our eyes. It is not a drinking horn, or a hunting horn, or a horn 
of plenty; in fact, the expression conveys nothing to the reader except a 
suggestion of something related to salvation. 

Wyclif translated the Latin cornu salutis as ‘‘an horne of helthe’’, and 
Tyndale (1525) rendered the Greek “the horn off health”. Coverdale 
(1535), Rogers (1537), and the Great Bible (1539) read “an horne of 
saluacion”, doubtless reflecting Tyndale’s last revision. The Geneva 
(1560) read “the horne of saluacion”. The Bishops’ (1568) read “an 
horne of saluation’’.. The Rheims (1582) said “the horne of saluation”. 
The King James (1611), like the Bishops’, read “an horne of saluation”, 
which its publishers have modernized into “a horn of salvation”. The 
phrase is supposed to reflect Ps. 132 : 17: “I will make the horne of Dauid 
to budde” (1611), or, in modern English, “I will cause a horn to spring 
forth for David”. 

The sense of the passage doubtless is that the horn (as of the unicorn, 
for example) is the symbol of strength, a strong champion. The modern 
translators have moved in that direction. Campbell (1826) read “a Prince 
for our deliverance’; but Anderson (1864), Noyes (1869), Rotherham 
(1878), the English Revised Version (1881), and the American Standard 
(1901) all followed the modified King James: “a horn of salvation”. 

Ferrar Fenton (1905) made it “the horn of deliverance”. The 
Twentieth Century (1903) read “the Hope of our salvation”, but in 1904 
made it “the Strength of our Salvation”. Weymouth (1903) said “a 
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mighty Deliverer”; Moffatt (1913), “a strong saviour”. Though 
Ballantine (1923) goes back to “a horn of salvation”, Montgomery 
(1924) read “a mighty Deliverer’’. Spencer (1937), the Catholic revision 
(1941), and the Basic (1941) return to “a horn of salvation”, though the 
Basic somewhat dramatizes it by reading “lifting up a horn of salvation 
for us”. The meaning evidently is, “a great champion of salvation”. 

I would translate: “a mighty Savior”. 


John 2:4 Woman, what have I to do with thee? (King James) 
Ti emoi kai soi, gunai; 

This translation of the words of Jesus to his mother at the wedding 
at Cana began with Tyndale (1525): “woman, what have I to do with 
the?” and was reproduced by Coverdale (1535), Rogers (1537), the 
Great Bible (1539), the Geneva (1560), the Bishops’ (1568), and then 
by the King James (1611) and the revised versions, English and American 
(1881, 1901). Wyclif (1382) treated it even more literally: “what to me 
and to thee womman?” and the Rheims (1582) read, ‘““What is to thee 
and me woman?” Luther read: “Weib, was habe ich mit dir zuschaffen?” 

This passage has long perplexed translators. To begin with, they 
are dissatisfied with the harshness of the abrupt “woman”™. Would Jesus 
address his mother in that way, especially in view of the attitude of 
consideration and affection for her which the Gospel of John reflects 
(19 : 25-27)? Guné has a wide range of forces; it is philologically akin 
to our word “‘queen” and, the Liddell-Scott-Jones Lexicon states, is used 
in the vocative (the case used here) “as a term of respect or affection, 
‘mistress, lady’,”” as in Euripides and Theocritus. It is so used in the 
Shepherd of Hermas, Vis. i. 1. 7, where Lightfoot and Lake render it 
“Lady”, though Hermas usually uses kuria in that sense. 

The practical difficulty for the translator is that “Lady” used alone 
as a term of address has come to be almost a vulgarism in this country 
and would be intolerable in this passage. The nineteenth-century private 
translations accepted “woman”, with all its harshness—Campbell (1826), 
Norton (1855), Anderson (1864), Noyes (1869), Rotherham (1878) — 
in this passage and in the similar use of the word in the scene at the 
cross, 19:26. Ballentine (1902) goes to the other extreme in both 
passages, translating ‘“Mother”, which, free as it is, is certainly better 
than the distant, almost reproachful “Woman”. Weymouth (1903) omits 
the word in both passages, observing that “to render this verse literally 
is really to mistranslate it’. The Twentieth Century (1904) omits the 
word in both places; Worrell (1904) goes back to “Woman” in both, 
while Ferrar Fenton (1905) translates it “Mother” in both. Moffatt 
(1913), Ballantine (1923), Montgomery (1924), Spencer (1937), and 
the Catholic revision (1941) read “Woman”. The Basic (1941) translates 
“Mother”. 

The translator is not dealing with mathematical abstractions, perfectly 
definite in quantity; it is the overtones of which he must beware. With 
any other personages speaking or being addressed, he might be content 
with “Lady”, or “Madam”, but not here. Yet the renderings “Woman” 
and “Mother” are hopelessly extreme; gunai is neither as distant as the 
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one nor as affectionate as the other. The best solution is to omit the word, 
in both passages, with Weymouth and the Twentieth Century. 

But the more difficult part still remains: ““What have I to do with thee?” 
There can be no doubt that Jesus is here repelling any dictation, even 
from his mother. He needed no prompting; his moment has not arrived. 
But does the Greek disclaim her so completely as the traditional translation 
declares? Campbell (1826) read, “What have you to do with me?” 
Norton (1855), “Why do you trouble me?” Anderson (1864), “What 
have I to do with you?” Noyes (1869), “What have I to do with thee?” 
Rotherham (1878), “What to me and to thee?” Ballentine (1902), 
“What do you want me to do, mother?” Weymouth (1903), “Leave the 
matter in my hands”; the Twentieth Century (1904) ‘““What do you want 
with me?” Worrell (1904), “What is it to me and to you?” Ferrar Fenton 
(1905), “What is that to you and Me?” Moffatt (1913) and Montgomery 
(1924), “What have you to do with me?” Ballantine (1923), “What 
have you to do with my work?” Spencer (1937), “What is there to Me 
and to thee?”; the Catholic revision (1941), “What wouldst thou have 
me do?” and the Basic (1941), “Mother, this is not your business”. 

It seems clear that in the Greek any abruptness in the question was 
softened, not heightened, by the use of the word gunai with it, as a term 
of affection or respect, as the Lexicon puts it. It seems to mean more than 
just “What can we do about it?” and taken in connection with Jesus’ 
own self-directive attitude in John, to repel her co-operation, not to 
encourage it. And yet she goes right on to instruct the servants to look 
to him for directions, which he immediately gives. The expression seems 
to me to suggest his independence of action rather than to encourage any 
direction from her, and I would translate: “Do not try to direct me. It is 
not yet time for me to act”. 


Verbs in the New Testament 
]. Harold Greenlee 


Tenses of the Moods 

The action denoted by a verb in New Testament Greek is defined 
from two points of view: the time of the action—present, past, or future— 
and the kind of action—continuing, unspecified, or completed. Unspecified 
or indefinite action refers to an action as a simple fact or event. It may 
be used of a simple act (e.g., He shut the door) but it may also refer to 
something which took place over a longer period of time if the duration 
of the action is not being considered (e.g., The child grew up). Completed 
action has no exact parallel in English tenses. It implies a past action the 
results of which have continued (e.g., Matt. 4:6, “it stands written”). 

In New Testament Greek, tenses of the indicative mood alone refer 
to both aspects of an action; tenses of the other moods refer primarily to 
kind of action and do not tell when the action occurred or will occur. 
It may be that originally not even in the indicative mood was time 
specified directly; but by the time the Greek Bible was written, and much 
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earlier, time was a definite and important function of tense in the 

indicative mood. 
Combining each of the three kinds of action with each of the three 

times of action, there are nine possible time-kind combinations, or tense 

aspects, each of which may be expressed by a tense of the indicative 

mood. These are as follows: 

Continuing present Present tense Jn. | : 38, “What are you seeking?” 

Unspecified present Present tense Jn. 4: 9, “you ask” 

Completed present Perfect tense Jn. 19:22, “I have written” 


Continuing past Imperfect tense Jn. 11 : 36, “he loved him” 
Unspecified past Aorist tense Jn. 1 : 14, “The Word became flesh” 
Completed past Pluperfect tense Jn. 4 : 8, “the disciples were gone” 


Continuing future Future tense Phil. 1 : 18, “I shall rejoice” 

Unspecified future Future tense Phil. 3 : 21, “He will transform” 

Completed future Future perfect Mt. 18: 18, ‘shall be in a bound 
tense condition” 

(Of these, the progressive and the perfect forms may be written “peri- 

phrastically”, using a tense of the verb to be with a participle, in a manner 

similar to the formation of progressive forms in English.) 

Since progressive and indefinite actions are both expressed by the 
same Greek tense in present time and also in future time, the context 
must be consulted in each instance to decide between these two tense- 
aspects. In the present tense, however, the progressive idea is more 
common, while the indefinite idea is more common in the future tense. 

The tenses of the indicative mood have various other uses in addition 
to those given in the above outline, and we must return to these uses 
later. Now, however, let us examine the aspects of the tenses in the other 
moods—subjunctive, imperative, optative (rare in the New Testament), 
infinitive, and participle. 

The present tense in these subordinate moods denotes continuing or 
repeated action; e.g., the infinitive in Mark 12 : 33, “to love him”. The 
aorist tense denotes unspecified action; e.g., the subjunctive in Luke 
17:4, “if he sin against thee seven times’. The perfect tense denotes 
completed action; e.g., the imperative in Mark 4:39, “be still’’ (not 
“become still’’, which would be aorist, but “be in a stilled condition’). 
All of these tenses express kind of action; the time of the action must be 
determined from the leading verb of the sentence or from the context. 

The future tense of the subordinate moods, rare in the New Testa- 
ment, has a somewhat different aspect. This tense expresses time, but 
time relative only to the time of the leading verb of the sentence; e.g., 
the participle in Acts 20: 22, ‘the things which will happen”. The other 
tenses also of the participle may express such a relative time relationship; 
but the uses and functions of the participle are so varied and so important 
ee they require a separate treatment, to which we will turn our attention 
ater. 


Tenses of the Indicative Mood 


The tenses of the indicative mood have, in addition to their common 
uses given in the preceding section, various other uses. Since the meaning 
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of a passage of Scripture may vary greatly with different uses of a single 
tense, an understanding of these various uses of a tense is vital to accurate 
exegesis or translation. 


Present 

The common use of the present tense, as has already been said, is 
to express either action’ continuing or simple action in present time. 
Occasionally, however, the present indicative is related to present time in 
other ways. Sometimes it may refer not to an actual action but to an 
attempt in present time, as in Gal. 5:4, “you who are attempting to be 
justified by law” (they were not actually being justified, of course); or 
to a tendency in present time, as in Rom. 2:4, “His kindness is meant 
to lead you to repentance” ( Williams’ translation). At other times it may 
refer to an action begun in the past and still continuing; but to have this 
meaning it must be accompanied by an expression pointing to the past 
time, as in Luke 15: 29, tosauta eté douleud, “for so many years I have 
been serving thee’. Frequently the present indicative refers not to present 
time, but rather to the past, describing a past action as though it were 
taking place at the present time. Two examples of this very common 
usage occur in John 1:29, “he sees Jesus ... and says ...” although 
the passage is a narrative of a past event. On the other hand, the present 
tense sometimes is used to describe a future action, as in Matt. 27 : 63, 
“after three days I arise’’, which is similar to English usage such as 
Tomorrow is Sunday. Finally, the present tense may refer to no specific 
time at all, but rather to a general or proverbial truth, as in Matt. 7 : 17, 
“every good tree bears good fruit’. This usage also has its counterpart 
in English. 


Future 

The ordinary use of the future indicative is to state or to promise 
that an action, simple or progressive, will occur in the future. To 
emphasize strongly the negative of these ideas the double negative ou mé 
is used, as in John 4: 14, ou mé dipsései, “shall never thirst’; but these 
emphatic forms are more commonly written in the aorist subjunctive, as 
in John 13: 8, ou mé nipséis ..., “Thou shalt never wash my feet!" The 
emphatic form in both of the examples just given is made still more 
emphatic by the phrase eis ton aidna, “for ever’. The future indicative in 
Greek, as in English, may also be used as an imperative. In Matt. 
19 : 18-19 the negative commandments, “thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not 
commit adultery”, etc. are expressed by the future indicative used in this 
manner, while in the parallel passage in Luke 18 : 20 the imperative mood 
is used. The translator should also observe a rather common “irregularity” 
regarding the future indicative: in various constructions in which the 
aorist subjunctive would normally be required, occasionally the future 
indicative appears instead, a confusion which may be due in part to the 
similarity between aorist subjunctive forms and the corresponding future 
indicative of many (regular) verbs. For example, the question in John 
1 Some verbs, of course, are verbs of being or state of being rather than of action. For 


the sake of brevity, however, we will use only the word “action”. A verb of being 
would, moreover, usually have a continuing rather than a punctiliar sense. 
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6:68 is certainly a deliberative question—“Lord, to whom could we 
go?”—but the future indicative apeleusometha is used instead of the 
regular apelthémen. 


The Imperfect and Aorist 


The general relationship between the imperfect and the aorist tenses 
of the indicative mood is seen in their most common uses—the imperfect 
expresses a continuing action in the past, while the aorist expresses a 
simple or undefined action in the past. It is very important not to confuse 
the significance of these two tenses. 

In other instances, the imperfect expresses a repeated or customary 
action in past time, as John 2: 23, “the miracles which he was doing”. 
The aorist, on the other hand, is used to refer to a proverbial truth in a 
timeless sense, as in John 15:6, “he is cast out ... and is withered” ~ 
a use which has already been seen in the present tense. 

Again, the imperfect may refer to action attempted, or begun (but, 
usually, not carried out) in the past, as in Acts 7:26, “he attempted to 
reconcile them”, or Luke 5:6, “Their nets began to break”. The aorist 
is used with verbs of state to denote the beginning of that state; e.g., 
Luke 15:32 “was dead and has come to life”. 

The imperfect is occasionally used to express a wish which is 
recognized to be impractical or impossible, as Rom. 9:3, “I could wish 
myself to be accursed from Christ for the sake of my brethren”, and 
probably Luke 15:16, “he could have wished to fill himself with the 
husks which the swine were eating”. 

Finally, the aorist is sometimes used in letters to express what will be 
a past event when the letter is read although it is not past at the time 
it is written; e.g., Phim. 12, referring to Onesimus, “whom I have sent 
back to you”. 


Perfectives 

The three tenses of perfective action have no exact counterpart in 
English. The English perfect tenses do not adequately translate the Greek 
perfect tenses. These tenses have two emphases: they describe an existing 
condition resulting from a prior action. A past event alone would be 
expressed by the aorist tense; the perfect tenses describe a past event 
plus a state resulting from that event. The primary emphasis may be upon 
one or the other of these aspects, but it is not usual for the perfect tense 
to be merely synonymous to the aorist. 

Of the three perfect tenses, the present perfect (or simply “‘perfect’’) 
is the only one which occurs frequently in the New Testament. This 
tense describes a present state resulting from a prior action. This double 
aspect is often of vital significance. For instance, in 1 John 1 : 1, 3 in the 
perfect tenses akékoamen and edrakamen the writer is not referring 
merely to past events. He is stating that there is also a condition resulting 
from these past events, with the following force: “that which we have 
heard and seen and which has produced a lasting effect upon us’. In 
another significant passage, 2 Tim. 1:12, Paul uses the perfects pepisteuka 
and pepeismai, saying, in effect, “I know him whom I have come to trust 
and am still trusting, and I stand persuaded ...” 
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The past perfect (or “pluperfect’’) occurs less frequently in the New 
Testament. It describes a past condition resulting from an action prior to 
that time. John 4 is a narrative of a past event. In 4 : 8 the author writes 
that at this past time when Jesus began his conversation with the woman 
of Samaria “his disciples were gone away'’—they had gone and were 
still gone. If this event were being described at the time it was occurring, 
the present perfect tense would have been used: “his disciples are gone 
now’. The pluperfect, in short, is to the past what the present perfect is 
to the present. 

Similarly, the future perfect is to future time what the perfect and 
pluperfect are for present and past time respectively. The English future 
perfect tense does not sufficiently give its meaning. The future perfect is 
rare in the New Testament. Its few occurrences are all written peri- 
phrastically (the future tense of the verb “to be” plus a perfect parti- 
ciple). One of these occurrences is Luke 12 : 52, “For from now on five 
in one house shall be divided, three against two ...” The verb is esontai 
diamemerismenoi. The meaning is not that in the future the members of 
a family shall become divided, for this would be expressed by the future 
tense, diameristhésontai, not the future perfect. Rather, the meaning is 
that from now on a divided condition will exist in families. Jesus has just 
said that he has come to bring about divisions, and he now adds that his 
“divisive influence’’ will result in divided conditions existing from then 
on into the future. Two other instances of the future perfect are Matt. 
16:19 and 18:18. These, together with the present perfect tenses in 
John 20:23, are of especial importance and must be reserved for a 
separate discussion. 


The Progress of Bible Translation in Japan 


Margaret T. Hills 


The interest of Japanese scholars in translations of the Bible into 
their own language is evidenced by the article in a Japanese language 
work published in Tokyo in 1939—“Studies in the History of English 
Learning in Japan; Literature”, prepared by Professor Minoru Toyoda 
and translated by James Fullerton Gressitt (Nihon Eigaku-shi no Kenkyu, 
Tokyo: Inwanmi Shoten, 1939: pp 663-736, Div. 2, Sec. 5) reproduced 
by the American Bible Society, New York, 1950. Since the developments 
in the story of Japanese translation parallel those now beginning to take 
place in other language areas, it is of interest to note some of them in 
The Bible Translator. 

In ‘missionary’ lands the first translations are almost always made 
by foreigners with indigenous help increasing until the work is taken over 
by skilled and competent national scholars. The pattern follows the 
growth of the Christian Church, improved knowledge of the language by 
missionaries, and the deepening of Christian experience in nationals as 
well as real acquaintance and familiarity on their part with the original 
languages and European Biblical scholarship. There must also come an 
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appreciation of the vital elements in their own language so that the style 
may be natural, forceful, and understandable as well as accurate to result 
in a translation that is beautiful and effective. 

In the years after Xavier brought Christianity to Japan in 1549, a 
number of religious works were printed in Japanese, of which twenty 
remain. Some of these Jesuit publications are in romanized Japanese. 
While there are a few passages of Scripture in Japanese in these books, 
Professor Toyoda thinks there is not evidence to show that any consider- 
able portion was made available for circulation among the people. A 
Japanese, educated in Goa, who came back with Xavier, is reported to 
have translated Matthew, but if it was as incomprehensible as his trans- 
lation of Xavier's Summary of Doctrine, it is just as well that it has not 
survived, if it ever was made. 

The earliest extant translation of a complete book of the Bible is the 
Gospel of John by Karl Friedrich August Giitzlaff, that fascinating 
German missionary adventurer of the East who learned Japanese in 
Macao from three sailors who had survived drifting across the Pacific and 
returned to China by way of London. The book was published in kata- 
kana! characters in Singapore by the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions in about 1837. In this translation the word used for 
God is ‘Paradise’ and for the Word, “the Wise One”, so that John 1 :1 
reads “In the beginning there was the Wise One. The Wise One was 
with Paradise. This Wise One was Paradise’. Professor Toyoda makes 
no comment on the merits of this version but visiting Japanese always are 
much amused when they read our Library copy. Although one of the 
sailors became the first Japanese Protestant believer, one wonders just 
what he really believed! 

About this time the Rev. S. Wells Williams, an American working in 
China with Dr. Giitzlaff, is supposed to have translated Matthew and 
Genesis which were sent in manuscript to Dr. Hepburn and Dr. Brown, 
who in the 1860's in Japan were beginning to undertake translation. The 
manuscripts were lost in a fire which destroyed Dr. Brown's house in 1865. 

Another “outside” translation was that by Dr. B. J. Bettelheim, a 
converted Hungarian Jew who tried to do evangelistic work in the Luchu 
(Ryukyu) Islands, where he lived from 1848 to 1854. Since he was unable 
to evangelize he devoted himself to translations, probably using a ship- 
wrecked sailor as a language instructor. In 1855 his translations of Luke, 
John, Acts, and Romans in Luchu were published in Hong Kong in kata- 
kana characters. Realizing that these books were not usable in Japan he 
later, while living in Chicago, revised them into a more Japanese form 
and after his death Luke, John, and the Acts were printed in Vienna in 
hiragana with a few Chinese characters (1873, 1874) at the expense of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

1 Japanese is written in two syllabaries: hiragana and katakana. However, many Chinese 
characters have been absorbed into Japanese usage but are printed with small hiragana 
characters around them. In current books one finds many hiragana and katakana characters 
and increasingly fewer Chinese characters. Katakana is used largely for transliterating 
foreign words, such as the proper names in the Bible. The Japan Bible Society is now 


printing editions with no side characters accompanying those Chinese characters that are 
in common use. Some editions of the Scriptures have been printed in roman letters. 
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The first book of the Bible actually published in Japan was the 
translation of Matthew prepared by the Rev. Jonathan Goble and printed 
in Yokohama in 1871 from woodblocks cut in Tokyo in the beautiful 
grass-like hiragana characters. Goble also had learned the language from 
a shipwrecked sailor, whom he brought with him in 1860. 

During these years the group which was to produce more lasting work 
was forming—Dr. J. C. Hepburn and Dr. S. R. Brown working with 
Mr. Masatsuna Okuno on Matthew, Mark, and John, published in 1872 
and 1873. In 1872 their efforts were coordinated with those of repre- 
sentatives of other denominations under the auspices of the American 
Bible Society. Dr. Brown and Dr. Hepburn were joined by D. C. Greene, 
Dr. R. S. Maclay, Nathan Brown, John Piper, and Nicolai Kassatkin. 
Beginning work in 1874, they put out their translation of Luke in 1875 
followed by the other books of the New Testament until the publication 
of Revelation in April 1880 completed the New Testament. In addition 
to Mr. Okuno, Mr. Takayoshi Matsuyama and Mr. Takahashi served the 
Committee. A student helper, Kajinosuke Ibuka wrote many years later: 


“The translation committee, except on Saturdays and Sundays, 
sat every morning from nine to twelve o'clock. The draft of a passage 
made beforehand by one of the members was read, discussed, and 
decision taken on the final form. Not infrequently a half-day was 
spent and only one or two verses translated. The committee met in the 
southeast room in Dr. Brown's residence at No. 221, Bluff, Yokohama. 
In the center of the room was a large round table about which the 
three translators and their three assistants sat and carried on their 
discussions. I recall that on the table before Drs. Brown and Greene 
lay two or three Greek Bibles open; before Dr. Hepburn a New 
Testament Commentary in English; before the Japanese assistants, 
grammars, Bibles in Mandarin and other Chinese versions. Dr. 
Brown's assistant was Mr. Takahashi, Dr. Hepburn’s Mr. Okuno, 
and Dr. Greene’s Mr. Matsuyama. At times there were very warm 
discussions. I was then living in Dr. Brown's home as a student-helper, 
and had access to the meeting-room without permission, because, 
although inexperienced, I was assisting Dr. Brown in translating the 
Book of Acts. So, today, when I recall the scenes of forty years ago, 
I can picture those six men gathered about the round table, and hear 
the sound of the discussion waxing and waning in intensity”. 


“According to Dr. Ibuka, the basis for the Japanese translation was 
the Greek text called the Textus Receptus (the basis of the King James 
Version). Thus the Japanese Bible is not a re-translation, but a translation 
direct from the Greek; and the basic script was not the Chinese characters 
but the furigana (the kana letters printed with the ideographs). The 
Japanese assistants inevitably tended to depend upon the Chinese 
translations and to stress the Chinese composition; but Dr. Brown aimed 
at translating as far as possible into Japanese colloquial. Dr. Greene 
particularly desired to make the kana syllabary primary, and to place 
small Chinese characters at the side in places difficult to read”. 

However, this was not the first translation of the New Testament 
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published in Japanese, for Dr. Nathan Brown had soon withdrawn from 
the Committee and was at work on his own translation, which appeared 
in 1879. He used hiragana characters with some added or explanatory 
matter in roman letters and a few in Chinese characters. Meanwhile, 
several works by Japanese scholars had appeared, one of them containing 
the first translation of 1 Timothy and Titus. Another was a refutation of 
Christianity by a journalist, Zoji Tajima, who in 1875 devoted 83 of 124 
pages of his book to translation of Matthew, the first by a Japanese. 

Some experiments had been made on Old Testament translation by a 
committee in 1876, an elaborate plan being set up in 1878. The actual 
work was accomplished mostly by Dr. Hepburn, Dr. Verbeck, and the 
Rev. P. C. Fyson. Dr. Verbeck, who came from the Netherlands, had 
received his call to work in Japan when hearing Dr. Giitzlaff talk on 
evangelism in the Orient. Among the Japanese scholars were T. Mat- 
suyama, Masahisa Uemura, Mr. Ibuka, appointed by the churches of 
Japan, and Goro Takahashi. The expenses of the committee were borne 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society, the National Bible Society of 
Scotland, and the American Bible Society. The Old Testament was 
published in 1887 and with the New as a complete Bible in 1888. 

But as Professor Toyoda says, “‘a living language changes and grows”, 
and further: ‘the rapid progress of Biblical research made imperative the 
need for a revision which should embody the fruits of this research”. 
In 1892, Mr. Eiji Asada, who had studied Hebrew in America, wrote in 
the Rikugo Zasshi on “The Need for the Revision of the Japanese Bible”. 
Japanese scholars were attempting independent translations. Notable is 
the work of Professor Yoshihiro Sakon (Theological School of Aoyama 
Gakuin) who has devoted years of his life to this work. Some parts of it 
were published from 1906 on. He contemplated publishing the literal 
translation with a more literary text in the lower part of the page. 

In line with the need for a revision, the Bible Societies in 1906 decided 
on revising the New Testament and in 1910 a committee set to work 
using as a basic text the British and Foreign Bible Society 1904 edition 
of Nestle, the interpretation to follow the English Revised Version. The 
New Testament was published in 1917. On this committee one notices 
even stronger Japanese participation—four missionaries and four Japan- 
ese. Dr. Greene and the Rev. T. Matsuyama had served on previous com- 
mittees. Fewer Chinese characters appear in the text and the phraseology 
is closer to the Greek. 

By this time translations had been published by the Roman Catholic 
Church (Matthew and Mark in 1895, the Gospels in 1896, the New 
Testament in 1910) and by Archbishop Nicolai of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, aided by N. Nakai (1897). 

Since Professor Toyoda’s article was written, a committee of the 
Japan Bible Society has been at work on a revision of the Old Testament. 
Like most oriental languages, however, Japanese has various levels of 
style, involving grammar and vocabulary. Accordingly, from the first 
there has been some complaint that the language of the Japanese Bible 
was not easily intelligible to the ordinary Japanese reader, and more 
colloquial versions frequently have been attempted. In 1881 Mark was 
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issued by the Bible Societies in ““Zokuwa" or popular form. Similar 
attempts have followed. In 1950 the Japan Bible Society decided that 
it must prepare a more colloquial version and set up a committee to begin 
work in 1951. The work of the Old Testament revision committee is to be 
adapted to the Kogotai style and the New Testament is to be prepared 
in the same. Already editions of Luke, John, and the Acts have been 
published with fewer Chinese characters. 

As the translators of the King James Bible said in 1611, they were but 
trying to make a good translation better, so Japanese scholars are laboring 
for their Bible. 


Problems of Basic Vocabulary in 


A Culturally Restricted Area 
P. W. Fast 


Before a missionary linguist can converse freely with a native in the 
native’s language, he must master at least a basic vocabulary. This initial 
step may appear to be quite easy at first. In many cases, however, various 
problems slow up such achievement. I wish to present some problems 
found during our four years of field work in Peru among jungle Indians, 
particularly the Amuesha tribe. 

When we began studying the Amuesha language, we tried to get the 
past, present, and future tenses, but we failed to establish a tense system 
comparable to English or Spanish. We found that the verbs have 
numerous affixes. For some of these forms the native could not give any 
explanation as to the meaning. For example: nentds ma’fidz means “I see 
a deer”; nentapy ma‘fidz also means “I see a deer”. We were puzzled. 
Other verbs also could have the -os or -apy suffix. Two years later we 
discovered the meaning: -os indicates that the object is not in motion; 
-apy indicates that the object is moving. To the Indian it is very important 
whether the deer was running or not when the hunter saw him. This 
gives him an idea as to what chances the hunter had to shoot the deer. 

One sometimes hears the remark that the aborigines have a very 
limited vocabulary. This is only partially true. In many ways the Indian 
language is more expressive than ours. The Indian certainly can talk about 
everything he sees or thinks and can say anything he wants to about it. 
Furthermore, even an Indian child will be able to give the names of the 
different kinds of bugs, animals, fish, and trees found in the jungles. But 
the Indian’s language is restricted to his culture. For new things he can 
create words, but the Amuesha does not happen to do this to any great 
extent. When something new appears, he asks for the Spanish word and 
tries to remember it by that name. This brings in borrowed words for 
things such as: chair, table, room, window, cup, glass, fork, knife, cow, 
goat, horse, sheep, pencil, paper, book, street, highway, desert, etc. These 
words are assimilated very slowly, depending on the frequency of their 
usage. 

Every Amuesha can count up to three. Anything beyond that is “‘lots” 
to him. He can, however, indicate a number up to twenty by holding up 
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his fingers and using his toes; but for such quantities there is no numeral 
in his language. Quechua numerals from 4—10 have been borrowed by 
some individuals, who then claim that they can count. The borrowed 
numerals, however, are very confusing, and the ordinary person does not 
comprehend anything above his own numerals. 

There is a custom among the Amueshas that each one will call the 
other by a specific relative name, such as “cousin”, ‘brother’, “uncle”, 
“aunt”, “brother-in-law’’. The person may not be his “uncle”, as we 
understand the term, but he may still greet him with, “Are you well, 
uncle?”” A mother will call her daughter koya meaning “daughter”. But in 
speaking of someone's son, the Amueshas do not say just “son’’, but “his 
son” or “her son”. What complicates matters is that the stem for “son” 
is different when it refers to a man’s son from what it is when it refers 
to a woman's son: pocé:mer “his son”; pocé:yor ‘her son’’. In translating 
Luke 19:10 we ran into a snag. Here we had to decide whether to use 
“his son” or “her son”. To write pocé:mer “his son” would refer to Christ 
as Joseph's son, and thereby deny the virgin birth. To write pocd:yor 
“her son” would deviate from the text referring to “the Son of man”. 

In measures, weights, and money the Amuesha again reveals his 
limitations. He has heard of the metric system used by the Peruvians, 
but he still uses his own: thumbs, fingers, and arms. Not having a scale, 
the Indian cannot calculate how much a kilo of rice would be. Money is 
already in circulation, but the Indian has very little idea of the purchasing 
power of various coins. Time and again he will be cheated by traders 
because he cannot appraise afticles in terms of money. 

We also find the jungle Indian very irregular in fulfilling assigned 
duties. To learn even the rudiments of a language one must have a steady 
informant (i.e. language helper) with whom to study. The Amuesha is 
not accustomed to be regular. After hiring someone as an informant with 
good pay, we have found that he comes one day and misses a week. He 
may have good intentions when he promises to come each day, but outside 
circumstances change his mind. He must get his food supply almost daily. 
If he sees the river rising, he knows that the catfish will bite. When it 
drops and the water becomes clear, he takes advantage of spearing fish. 
If it looks like a fine day, he goes hunting. He may bring home a deer, 
a wild pig, or a monkey, or perhaps only a bird after being out all day. 
If there are several sunny days in succession, he remembers that his new 
clearing needs to be burned if he is to plant for the next season. If it rains, 
he stays at home. Some day he runs out of kerosene or matches and 
comes to buy some from us. Then we take the opportunity and get some 
language data from him while he sits down to visit a while. His conscience 
does not bother him. Again we repeat our offer and give him a special 
gift, hoping that this may induce him to come more often. 

In culturally restricted areas the translator not only faces linguistic 
difficulties, which are overcome only by sustained, patient effort, but he 
also encounters cultural problems resulting from quite a different orien- 
tation toward life. Both types of obstacles must be overcome, but only as 
they are intelligently related and resolved in a practical manner. 
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Spiritual Values in Better Manuscript Readings 
of the New Testament 


The problems of textual criticism and the determination of the proper 
Greek text to be employed as a basis for any, translation work is too often 
considered purely on the level of academic evaluation. We know that 
certain readings are regarded by scholars as better, and so we resign 
ourselves to accepting their judgments even though we may have strong 
prejudices for the traditional readings which seem to be so much richer 
in meaning. Our personal reactions are the result of long familiarity with 
well-known texts and we naturally associate often repeated words and 
phrases with the profound and meaningful elements of our religious 
experience. We generally do not care to debate the validity or correctness 
of such readings. Forced by superior textual evidence we simply resign 
ourselves to the necessity of relinquishing them, but we part with these 
old friends with great regret. The translation of Romans 8:28 in the 
RSV, “We know that in everything God works for good with those who 
love him” is acceptable to us because we have been told about the textual 
evidence, but we somehow still seem to prefer the familiar words of the 
King James Version, “And we know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God". No amount of textual evidence seems 
sufficient for us to give up easily the form of a passage which has been 
so well known for so many years. Our situation is quite similar to the 
attitude described in Luke 5: 39, “No man also having drunk old wine 
straightway desireth new: for he saith, The old is better’. Tradition is 
sweet and the familiar has a friendly appearance. 


The Growing Demand for More Critical Texts 

As Bible translators we are constantly confronted by the practical 
problems of the text to be employed in any translation. In many instances 
we must give due consideration to the prevailing text in the trade-language 
translation used in the area. For example, in Spanish-speaking Latin 
America any translation into an aboriginal language must conform more 
or less to the traditional Valera text (which is essentially the Textus 
Receptus), or the translation is likely to be repudiated by the readers as 
being spurious, since it does not conform to what they regard as the Bible. 
Similar problems exist in regions of Africa where English or French 
versions may reflect traditional texts. However, Christians everywhere 
are becoming increasingly more concerned with the truth of revelation. 
As Christians become more insistent upon having a text which is as 
accurate as modern scholarship can provide there will be more and more 
need of translations which will follow a critical Greek text. 


The Problems of Transition 

The transition from the traditional text to the more accurate one 
would seem to be very easy when viewed in retrospect by those who 
have discovered in a more critical Greek text those rich spiritual values 
which they did not imagine existed there before. But for most people the 
adoption of better readings is a rather painful process since it seems to 
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destroy former spiritual meaning. Unless we can approach this problem 
positively and discover in the critical text even more soul-satisfying truth 
than we have found in traditional renderings, we may find ourselves 
divided in our allegiances and torn between intellectual honesty and what 
seems to be spiritual satisfaction. 

It is easy enough for the academicians to declare that translators 
must accept the more correct readings simply because they are more 
correct. But the translator may find himself tenaciously defending 
traditional renderings, if for no other reason than that he has not fully 
realized how truth is always better than time-honored falsehood— 
“better” not only in the sense of being truer, but also more rewarding 
to the spiritual understanding. 


Romans 8 : 28 

A further glance at Romans 8: 28 will help to clarify the problem. 
The older rendering “all things work together for good" seems to convey 
real hope for the resolution of those seemingly insurmountable difficulties 
which beset the Christian. For this reason it has been a favorite verse for 
millions of Christians. Nevertheless, a comparison of this rendering with 
the RSV “in everything God works for good” leads us to realize that in 
the familiar form of this verse there is a kind of impersonal fatalism. 
The phrase “things work together’ implies a peculiar quality to existence 
which we know is not basically true. But if, on the other hand, “in 
everything God works for good”, then we realize that the Christian is not 
living in an impersonal world in which things just happen. God is behind 
all of life and He is the one who sustains, guides, and works to our good. 
The impersonalism of the older rendering appears to have led some people 
to gloss over failure in snobbish satisfaction that all would be well, and 
it has seemed to encourage others to embark upon reckless ventures with 
impetuous presumption, rather than directive faith. When once we realize 
the full implications of the words “in everything God works for good”, 
we have begun to appreciate more fully the intimate care and concern 
of the Father. 


1 John 5:18 

In many instances we discover that previous theological difficulties 
melt away in the light of better textual readings. 1 John 5 : 18 has always 
constituted a problem for the thoughtful Christian. “We know that 
whosoever is born of God sinneth not; but he that is begotten of God 
keepeth himself”. The first clause seems understandable in terms of (1) 
the present form of the Greek verb (i.e. with the implication “does not 
make a practice of sinning’) and (2) the realization that the writer is 
describing ideal Christian behavior. But the second clause, which states 
that ‘he that is begotten of God keepeth himself", seems to be ruled out 
by Christian experience and by other evidence from Scripture. We soon 
discover that in the Christian life no one is able to keep himself from sin. 
Furthermore, the process of sanctification is not self-powered but must 
depend constantly upon divine strength. 

Our difficulty with 1 John 5:18 rests primarily in one letter, an 
epsilon which was added to the object pronoun, thus changing “him’’ to 
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“himself”. Understood in the light of this different reading the second 
clause should be translated, “but He who was born of God keeps him”. 
This verse does not refer to the Christian keeping himself, but to the Son 
of God keeping the Christian. This is the sustaining power of the living 
Christ, which is the experience of the saints and the declaration of 
Scripture. It is in the critical textual readings that we discover these 
invaluable truths. 


Omissions from the Traditional Text 

The omissions of some portions of the traditional text may strike us 
as a great pity.’ This is particularly true of the last part of Mat. 6: 13, 
“For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen”. 
The prayer seems unfinished without this majestic climax, and it is not 
surprising that the Church throughout the ages has employed such a 
tribute of praise to God. On the other hand, without this liturgical 
summation to the prayer the words of our Lord stand out even more 
vividly. They are so simple, so plain, so down-to-earth. They are utterly 
devoid of wordiness and abracadabra of professional praying, against 
which Jesus spoke so directly. He taught his disciples to talk to their 
Father in homey words that came from the heart. When the disciples 
prayed for recognition of God's holiness, the coming of the kingdom, 
God's will upon earth, daily needs, the forgiveness of sins, and deliverance 
from future temptation, they touched the great themes of God's revelation. 
Added words may be all right, even as this traditional conclusion to the 
Lord's prayer is a blessing to many, but it is not necessary to regard the 
prayer as unfinished without them. The vital significance of the text is 
not destroyed by their absence. 

Some omissions may not be approved by us since they seem to 
contradict our human judgment. When we read, “every one who is angry 
with his brother shall be liable to judgment” (Matt. 5 : 22), we sense the 
lack of those comforting words in the King James Version ‘‘angry without 
a cause”. This phrase “without a cause” is used to excuse a multitude of 
un-Christian acts. If we would understand the full implications of the 
Sermon on the Mount, we must take it in its undiluted form. Jesus was 
proclaiming a new morality. He begins, “You have heard.... But I 
say". The new authority proclaims a new message, in which anger is 
wrong regardless of the provocation. 

Certain omissions in the critical texts clear up otherwise strange and 
needlessly tautological expressions. In the King James Version Mark 
9:44, 46, and 48 have the same words, “Where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched”. Such repetition seems unnecessary and 
quite out of harmony with the usual accounts of Jesus’ teaching. We 
are scarcely surprised then to find that in the better manuscripts these 
words occur only once (verse 48). 


The Addition of a Small Word 
One receives the impression from the study of textual criticism that 
1 It is generally recommended in Bible Society editions that any omissions for which there 


is some ancient manuscript authority should at least be noted in the margin. Hence, these 
textual accretions are not lost to the reader, even though they may be put in the margin. 
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the better texts are always reductions of the Textus Receptus. In other 
words, that all differences are additions by later scribes. For the most 
part, one is right in thinking of most of the extensive discrepancies as 
being additions, but in some instances the older and better manuscripts 
have some words which were lost in later copying. One such omitted 
word is the Greek conjunction hAoti ‘that’’ (John 14:2). In the King 
James Version we read, “if it were not so, I would have told you. I go 
to prepare a place for you”. The break into two sentences seems awkward. 
The occurrence of “that” at this point of abrupt break provides the textual 
basis for quite a different rendering, “if it were not so, would I have 
told you that I go to prepare a place for you?” (RSV). Such a translation 
makes much better sense and seems to suggest more vividly Jesus’ intimate 
conversation with his disciples. 


The Change of a Key Phrase 


Romans 10:17 “So then faith cometh by hearing and hearing by the 
word of God” has been used by many missionaries and Bible translators 
as a key verse to proclaim the use of Scripture as the essential means of 
producing faith. In general the phrase “word of God” has been inter- 
preted to mean the Bible, and it is no wonder that this passage has meant 
much to translators who have dedicated so many years of their lives to 
the task of giving the indispensable Word to the people. One discovers, 
however, that the better Greek texts provide the basis for quite a different 
rendering, ‘So faith comes from what is heard, and what is heard comes 
by the preaching of Christ’ (RSV). Some persons have regarded this 
type of translating as injurious to the authority of the Bible, but they have 
not realized that the better Greek text is in many ways far richer in 
meaning than the older reading. 

When one analyzes the meaning of the former translation “hearing 
(comes) by the word of God”, it soon becomes evident that there is a 
basic problem in semantics. If “‘hearing’’ is to be taken as an active 
process, then it seems almost impossible to relate it as coming “by the 
word”. If, of course, “word” is understood in its dynamic sense of active 
revelation, rather than in the meaning of historical documentation, then 
it is possible to extract some plausible meaning. However, for those who 
insist that the ““word” means essentially an historical documentation, the 
problem is made doubly acute. 

The solution to this exegetical problem does not rest in any tour-de- 
force rethinking of the traditional translation, but in the analysis of the 
more significant meaning of, ‘So faith comes from what is heard, and 
what is heard comes by the preaching of Christ’. We are not dealing 
with “hearing” as an active process, but with “what is heard”. This is 
the content of the message. Furthermore, this content of the Good News 
was “the preaching of Christ”. This was the kerygma “proclamation” of 
the early church, and it brings into vivid focus the preceding verses, 
Romans 10: 14-16. Rather than having lost a passage which emphasizes 
the value of the “word”, we have in truth gained a far deeper insight 
into the real significance of the “word” in the New Testament church, 
for the “word” was “the preaching of Christ”. 
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Bringing Meaning to Untranslatable Phrases 


The traditional rendering of 1 Corinthians 8:7 “for some with 
conscience of the idol unto this hour eat it as a thing offered unto an 
idol’ is practically impossible to translate. The principal difficulty in this 
passage is the word “conscience”. Does the text mean to say that idols 
have ‘consciences’? One would scarcely want to hold such an inter- 
pretation. On the other hand, does the text mean that people have a 
“conscience” as regards idols? That would be more to the point, but still 
the passage does not make sense. The answer to this problem is to be 
found in the confusion of two words by copyists. Rather than writing 
the word which may be translated as ‘“experience of" or “being accustomed 
to” the copyists inserted a word meaning “conscience”. The wrong word 
was then copied and recopied and has entered into our translations into 
English. Scholars who were investigating textual problems soon recognized 
the error in the traditional reading and were quick to insist upon the 
correct word in the best ancient manuscripts. It is on the basis of this 
corrected reading that the RSV has “But some, through being hitherto 
accustomed to idols, eat food as really offered to an idol”. Such a 
rendering is relatively easy to translate because it makes sense. 


The Forms of Titles 

It is easy to make theological mountains out of textual molehills. This 
has been done by those who deplore the use of critical texts because they 
seem to be depriving our Lord of some of his rightful titles. For example, 
in Revelation there are four instances (Rev. 1:9 twice, 12:17, and 
22:21) in which the name “Jesus Christ’ (as in the Textus Receptus 
and hence in the King James Version) is reduced to “Jesus” and in 20 : 4 
the correct texts read “Jesus”, not “Christ’’. This has been interpreted 
by some as reflecting a “liberal tendency” which would detract from the 
deity of the Lord, by depriving him of his rightful title “Christ. This 
type of reasoning is most unfortunate, for it has no textual basis or 
historical validity. If there is any special significance in the occurrence 
of “Jesus” rather than “Christ” or “Christ Jesus”, it is quite different 
from what these people have thuught. Of course, there is much that we 
would like to know about the setting of the book of Revelation, and in 
many respects our analyses of the historical backgrounds must be only 
conjectures. Nevertheless, knowing something of the Gnostic movement, 
which was no doubt a factor by the time Revelation was written, and 
realizing how the Gnostic tendency was to separate the historical Jesus 
from the “‘supra-natural Christ”, we should appreciate the fact that in 
the book of Revelation the writer emphasizes again and again that it was 
“Jesus” who is spoken of as the object of future glory, not just the 
“Christ”. On the other hand, the name of “Christ” also occurs in 
Revelation. It is quite true that we cannot say precisely what may be the 
significance of these different textual readings of titles, but we can be 
sure of one fact, namely that the name of “Jesus” instead of “Jesus 
Christ” or “Christ” does not reflect a “liberalizing” of the text. If any- 
thing, it indicates opposition to Gnostic teachings, which tended to 
distinguish between the historical Jesus and the eternal Lamb of God. 
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Different Interpretations of the Text 


Most of the major differences between the King James Version and 
those English translations published after 1900 are concerned with 
different manuscript evidence. But many differences reflect different 
interpretations of substantially the same Greek text. Greek is far from 
a perfect language, if one means by a “perfect language” one which 
resolves all possible ambiguities. It is like all languages in that the same 
combination of words may have more than one meaning. Furthermore, it 
must be constantly remembered that the oldest manuscripts had no word, 
phrase, or sentence divisions, no punctuation, and often employed 
ambiguous abbreviations. It is not surprising that we have many readings 
which may be translated in two different ways. Rather, we should be 
amazed that the context makes it possible for us to find adequate 
solutions to so many of these possible ambiguities. 

In John 1 : 9 the King James Version reads, ‘“That was the true Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world”. The theological 
problems inherent in this rendering should be immediately evident. How 
does the Light light every man? Does this mean that at birth or at an age 
of accountability every man receives light? Is this a personal revelation 
or only derived from natural laws? We could ask scores of other 
questions which would involve us in ever more intricate and unsolvable 
mysteries. 

The RSV translation of this passage is, “The true light that enlightens 
every man was coming into the world”. This is the interpretation accepted 
by practically all contemporary scholars, and it surely seems to provide 
a more intelligible and meaningful basis for exegesis. The theme of the 
entire introduction to the book of John is the entrance of the Word 
(also the Light) into the world. The writer is not concerned with the 
entrance of men into the world, but rather with the incarnation of the 
Word, who by His entrance becomes Light for all men. 

Some people have assumed that the inevitable result of modern 
scholarship is to question the Scriptural declarations as to the deity of 
Christ. Certain excesses of critical inquiry are to be found, but one should 
not imagine that any change from the wording of the King James Version 
is necessarily going to detract from Christ's deity. In Titus 2:13 the 
traditional rendering ‘the glorious appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ” would seem to imply that we are here concerned 
with God and the Son as separate and distinct entities. The RSV reads, 
“the appearing of the glory of our great God and Savior Jesus Christ”. 
This translation identifies Jesus Christ as “our great God and Savior”. 
If we object to this rendering because it seems to confuse the Father and 
the Son, it is only because we have basically misunderstood the Trinity 
and have set up a polytheistic triad, a tri-theism rather than a trinity. 

The results of textual criticism often seem barren of spiritual truth. 
and yet they contain some of the most stimulating and significant keys 
to fuller understanding and clearer perception of God's revelation. A 
careful examination of variant readings can make an important con- 
tribution to the spiritual understanding of Scriptural truth. oan 
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Questions and Answers 


The following questions were submitted by missionaries in West 
Africa, Belgian Congo, Indonesia, Mexico, and the United States: 


1. Question: 


In Acts 13: 14, 42 is it possible to use a Spanish borrowing domingo 
“Sunday” as the cultural equivalent of the Jewish Sabbath? 


Answer: 


One should beware of making such cultural adaptations, for the Jews 
worshipped in their synagogues on Saturday, not on Sunday. If such 
historical discrepancies get into the translation, they will be difficult to 
explain later; and some sects, which make a great point of seventh-day 
worship, will most surely denounce the translation for such an error. In 
general it is satisfactory to translate “Sabbath” by some such term as 
“rest-day”’. 


2. Question: 


In Mark 12 : 27 we have encountered great difficulty with the sentence 
“He is not God of the dead, but of the living”. If we translate this verse 
literally, then we are saying that God has nothing to do with those who 
have died but is only concerned with those who are still alive. Those 
people who have read this verse in the trade language translations of the 
area are completely confused because of the apparently insurmountable 
theological problems, for the spirit world of those who have passed on is 
very real to the people, and any declaration such as this verse seems to 
imply eliminates any idea of a final judgment, heaven, or eternal life. 


Answer: 


The problem presented in this question is no simple one, but it is not 
without parallel in some other languages. However, too many translators 
have tended to overlook the implications of this verse. In order to avoid 
a misstatement (if translated word for word and accordingly easily mis- 
understood out of context) one can render this expression as, “He is not 
the God of those considered as dead but these are alive’. Of course, even 
this translation poses certain problems, for it would seem to imply that 
the people were wrong in regarding people as dead, while in actuality 
they were alive. However, this is fundamentally the mistake made by the 
Sadducees, who refused to grant the possibility of life after death. 


3. Question: 


We are puzzled as to how to translate 1 Corinthians 7 : 38. We have 
attempted to follow the American Standard Version, but if we render this 
verse more or less literally then it would seem to imply incest. It is true 
that the American Standard Version has “daughter” in italics, but the 
entire cast of the sentence gives the wrong idea to the indigenous 
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speakers. What is the best solution to this difficulty, and why does the 
American Standard Version follow the interpretation which it does? 


Answer: 


We can more easily deal with this problem in 1 Corinthians 7 : 38 by 
answering your second question first. The ASV committee evidently 
regarded it as necessary to distinguish carefully between the Greek words 
gameé and gamiz6, which mean in Classical Greek “to marry” and “to 
give in marriage” respectively. The second word is a kind of causative, 
and the meaning “to give in marriage” is quite proper for many contexts; 
but in Koiné Greek the word gamiz6 was often used in the meaning of 
“to marry’. Accordingly, one is fully justified in following the RSV 
rendering, “So that he who marries his betrothed (parthenos) does well”. 
The AV rendering of “virgin” is a literal translation of parthenos, but 
this is not the best translation for this context. ~ 


4. Question: 


What can be done in the translation of Mark 13: 15 so that one will 
not understand that the people were to stay perched on the housetops? 
If we render this verse literally, we must say, “The person who is on the 
housetop should not go down’. We realize that this “going down” was 
for the purpose of rescuing something from the house before fleeing, but 
how can we avoid the wrong implications? 


Answer: 


This same problem has been confronted by a number of translators. 
In general the passage may be rendered as, “When the person on the 
housetop comes down, he should not go into his house to take anything 
away”. Another possibility is, “The person on the housetop should not 
go down in order to enter the house and take anything away’. The 
principal trouble with this verse is that the process of going down seems 
to be somewhat removed in context from entering to take things away. 
If the translation is strictly literal, the reader may interpret the two 
prohibitions (i.e. the coming down and the entering) as being separate 
actions rather than being essentially one and the same action. The first 
prohibition “the coming down” must be accomplished, but the second 
prohibition “the entering of the house”’ is ruled out. In other words, the 
person is to flee immediately. In order to indicate this diversity in the 
nature of the prohibitions, we have suggested what several translators 
have done, namely, “When he ... comes down, he should not enter ...”. 


5. Question: 


We have never found a good word for “soul” (which so often 
translates the Greek word psuché). In certain languages in this part of 
Africa the word “‘soul” is sometimes translated as “heart’’ and other times 
as “‘life’’. What are we to do? 
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Answer: 


It is not at all strange for a language to lack a word for “‘soul”. 
Furthermore, the Greek word psuché is often translated as “‘life”’. It is 
very difficult to manufacture new concepts or subdivide old ones, and the 
borrowing of completely unknown words is a very cumbersome and 
usually unsatisfactory method. It is probably best to follow the procedure 
now employed, namely, translating psuché sometimes as “heart” and 
sometimes as “‘life’’. The choice of one or another of these renderings will 
depend upon the meaning in the particular context. 


6. Question: 


There have been some debates as to whether we should write k or g 
in certain words. So far as the dialect in our district is concerned, we 
could sometimes use a g where we have a k. It is difficult for new mis- 
sionaries to remember which k's are real k’s and which are more like g. 
Up to the present time we have generally used k where there is no n 
before it, but the g is always used following an n, except in proper names 
of the Bible. The word which we used to write as yago, the Africans 
interpreted as yango, which is incorrect, for there is no n in the pronun- 
ciation. Therefore, we have now decided to write this word as yako. Some 
of the boys in the school think that we should use the g more, and others 
have suggested that we should insert an A after the “sharp” k, writing 
khaka “grandfather”, and khalakala ‘to do”. There are several other 
words like this. Furthermore, there are similar difficulties with the ¢, 
which often sounds almost like d. 


Answer: 


In this discussion of the difficulties in distinguishing accurately 
between k and g on the one hand, and ¢t and d on the other, it would seem 
that this is a situation in which there is a difference between (1) aspirated 
voiceless stops (the “sharp” k) which you are now writing as kh in some 
words and (2) unaspirated voiceless stops, which you write as k except 
after n, in which case you are writing g. It seems very important that you 
recognize and write this distinction accurately. The difficulty is that such 
differences in sounds are hard to hear, because in English we do not make 
such distinctions in similar contrasts. In the word kill, we have a so-called 
“sharp k” with a puff of air after it (aspirated), but in skill we have an 
unaspirated stop (no puff of air). The same contrasts exist in peak vs. 
speak and till vs. still. The distinctions which you mention in your 
language occur in many other Bantu languages of Africa, and I would 
suggest that you use kh for the “sharp sound” (with the puff of air) 
and k for the sound that has no such puff of air, except that after n this 
sound may be written as g. You could do the same with th, t, and d 
(using d only after n). You may find that you have p with a puff of air, 
which may be written as ph, and then the sound without the puff may 
be written as p, and after m this sound may be written as b. san 
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Difficult Words and Phrases 


Joy 


Most translators have found that terms which describe or identify 
psychological states are the most difficult to translate adequately. This 
may seem surprising at first, for we imagine that some of the elaborate 
imagery of Revelation would be next to impossible. There is no doubt 
about its complications, for the words are not those in frequent use. On 
the other hand, they do not touch the life of the believer so directly. 
Of course, there are the difficult—almost untranslatable—passages of 
Ezekiel, where the problems are largely exegetical. But despite some of 
the apparent exceptions we will probably conclude that our most difficult 
tasks consist in finding the proper expressions to identify equivalent 
psychological states. 

The reasons for our difficulties with psychological problems are due 
to the highly diverse and unpredictable manner in which people associate 
and describe their psychological reactions. The word “joy” is illustrative 
of many of the problems which are encountered and some of the diversities 
of interpretation which are suggested by different languages. 

In a number of the languages of Africa “joy is associated with 
sweetness of taste. In the Kpelle language of Liberia “joy” is described 
as “having a sweet heart’’. In Habbe, a language of French West Africa, 
one says “having a sweet liver’’. In either case, the psychological reaction 
to pleasantness of taste is transferred to the psychological entity which is 
regarded as the emotional center of the personality. The Moré language, 
also of French West Africa, likewise employs the same type of metaphor 
by saying that “joy” consists in “one’s heart being sweet”. The Bambara 
language, further to the west, speaks of joy as “one’s spirit being sweet”. 
We must not assume, however, that this figure based upon taste 
perception is restricted to Africa. The Tzeltal Indians of southern Mexico 
say that joy is “a good taste of one’s heart”. 

The Uduks of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan along the Ethiopian border 
may speak of joy as “being good to the stomach”. This type of idiom 
would seem to be somewhat sensuous and material, but the stomach 
is regarded as more than just a digestive organ. It likewise has a function 
in the psychology of personality. 

Among the Baoulé of the Ivory Coast one encounters a strange 
mixture of metaphors. Joy is translated as ‘a song in the stomach” and 
peace is rendered as ‘‘a song in the body”. It should be noted, however, 
that in both instances the figure of speech attempts to associate an out- 
ward objective manifestation or sense perception with something which is 
internal and subjective. This is the basis of most psychological metaphors, 
for the speaker attempts to relate what is perceived by one of the five 
senses to that which forms a more integral part of the unperceived 
element of the personality. In some instances, however, the quality of the 
interior element is not some obvious reaction or state. It is an abstraction 
which becomes relatable to the inward condition. Hence, in the Lacandon 
language of southern Mexico one may speak of joy as ‘good inside”. 
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The gastronomic base for joy shows up in the Cuicatec language, 
also of southern Mexico. In this language, one may use the abstraction 
“fullness’’. In the proper context this is sufficient to convey the meaning 
of joy. However, the idea of fullness in connection with joy is not always 
easy to render. For example, in Zoque, a language of Chiapas, Mexico, 
the phrase “that your joy may be full (1 John 1:4) must be translated 
as ‘that your hearts may sit down”. In Zoque the fullness of joy is related 
to tranquillity rather than to exuberance. 

Some expressions for joy are not easily classifiable, for they reflect 
metaphorical patterns with which we are not accustomed. One such 
expression is the Miskito translation for “joyful’’, namely, ‘to have one’s 
liver wide open”. 

Some people might be inclined to question the validity of one or 
another of these metaphorical interpretations of joy. Objections cannot 
be raised, however, on the basis of English or our own interpretations of 
psychological responses. The only valid objections are those which can 
point out inconsistencies and inadequacies in terms of the particular 
language and culture in question. We must not force languages into 
previously prepared moulds. We must discover the manner in which the 
people have themselves interpreted their psychological reactions. Their 
interpretations are as valid for them as our expressions are for us. 


Doubt 


It is generally easier to find a word for “doubt” than it is for “faith’’. 
Perhaps doubt is a more frequent experience of the human race. In many 
instances one must translate by means of a purely negative kind of phrase, 
“he thought it was not true’. But in general there are more adequate 
means of expressing doubt than by such a negative expression. Further- 
more, doubt is more than a single thought or statement about some 
particular event or fact. Doubt is an attitude of the mind and heart, and 
as such, it has acquired a number of metaphorical means of expression. 

It seems that perhaps the most common type of expression to indicate 
doubt is based upon the recognition of a kind of duality. That is to say, 
doubts are not regarded as purely negative denials of positively presented 
facts. Doubt consists in a kind of wavering between more than one 
viewpoint or attitude. It is interesting that from the Huanuco Quechuas 
and Shipibos of Peru to the Kekchis of Guatemala and the Navajc. of 
the United States one may find this idea of duality in the figures of 
speech. The Huanuco Quechuas say that doubt is ‘to be in two thoughts”. 
The Shipibos say substantially the same, namely, “to think two things”. 
The Kekchis of Guatemala declare that doubt consists in “making his 
heart two” and the Navajos can say either “that which is two is with 
him” or “he has two minds”. 

There are many other languages which express the psychological 
attitude of doubt by introducing the idea of a duality. Perhaps it is 
fundamental to most thinking. It is the old question of “To be or not to 
be”. We are usually not in doubt about many equally attractive matters, 
but our doubts tend to settle upon two things, which may both be positive 
and apparently equally attractive, or they may be a negative-positive 
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duality, i.e. “it is or it is not’. In other words doubts seem to come in pairs. 

However, we must not give the impression that this concept of duality 
is a universal one. Doubt in the Piro language of Peru is described as 
“having a hard heart’, and in Baoulé, spoken in the Ivory Coast, one may 
say “my thoughts are not upon it”. Whether one wavers between two 
viewpoints, has an unresponsive heart (i.e. the ‘hard heart’’ as among the 
Piros) or simply does not direct one’s attention to some object, all these 
—and many more—are legitimate and effective ways of expressing doubt. 


Confess 

The Greek verb which is most often translated “confess” is homologeé, 
which in the day of Herodotus meant “to speak the same language”. In 
general classical usage it means “to agree with’ and “to acknowledge”. 
In the New Testament it has a number of usages, but there are three 
principal ones: (1) the confessing of sins, (2) acknowledgment of beliefs, 
and (3) the confessing of the Lord. In most languages it is very important 
that a careful distinction be made between these three primary areas 
of meaning. 

In translating the first area of meaning one may employ some such 
phrase as, “to say, ‘I have done it’”. Such an introduction of direct 
discourse is often quite idiomatic and effective. One usually prefers to 
avoid a formalized or ritualistic term for confession which implies con- 
fession to some professional religious personage such as a priest, for that 
type of confession so often becomes completely stereotyped and relatively 
meaningless except as a perfunctory religious exercise. 

In Acts 23: 8 the King James Version reads, ‘For the Sadducees say 
that there is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit: but the Pharisees 
confess both”. Here the meaning is “acknowledge” (RSV). Another 
possible translation is “believe in”, but this does not do full justice to the 
Greek homologeé, for the original implies an outward admission or 
acknowledgment of belief, which the phrase “believe in’’ does not ade- 
quately represent. 

In some languages there are special idioms which convey the meaning 
of confession of sins. In the Pame language of Mexico one may say 
“to pull out one’s heart’. This reflects the process of baring the heart to 
public view by exposing the secrets which were hidden in the memory. 

It should also be noted that in the Greek verb homologeé there is 
a distinct meaning of ‘agreement with”. This significance is brought out 
quite clearly in the corresponding noun homologia, which is an ‘‘agree- 
ment”, “assent”, “compact”, or “contract”. Those who acknowledge 
certain beliefs also record themselves as in agreement with such doctrines. 

The third meaning of “confess” is directly related to the second, but 
it is much more difficult to translate. In 1 John 2 : 23 “He who confesses 
the Son has the Father also” (RSV) is not easy to translate in many 
languages. Certainly this is not the same type of “confession” as occurs 
in the confession of sin. In Luke 12 : 8 the King James also uses “confess”, 
but in this verse the RSV has employed ‘‘acknowledge”’ to translate the 
same Greek term, “And I tell you, every one who acknowledges me before 
men, the Son of man also will acknowledge before the angels of God”. 
How is one to “confess” or to “acknowledge” a person? It is something 
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more than “to say that he knows”. It is more than recognition or 
acquaintance. But in English there is no very good word to convey this 
meaning. In the Gbeapo language of Liberia one may translate “confess 
one’s name” as “to talk one’s good name” and conversely ‘to deny a 
person” is ‘to talk against one’s good name”. 


Adultery and Fornication 


It would seem that words such as “adultery” and “fornication” would 
offer no difficulty for the translator, since such violations of moral codes 
are so widespread. However, there are two complicating factors. In the 
first place many societies do not distinguish between adultery and 
fornication; and if they do make some distinction, it is frequently not the 
kind of distinction which is made in Scripture. In addition to these non- 
conformities there is the added problem of the metaphorical use of 
“adultery” and “fornication” in speaking of apostasy. 

It should be noted first that “adultery” in the O. T. sense applies to a 
man with another man’s wife or a married woman with any man. A 
married man who had sexual relations with an unmarried woman was not 
regarded as guilty of adultery in the O. T. law. The pronouncements of 
Jesus on the subject of divorce change and enlarge the meaning of 
adultery and shift its perspective from the distinctly masculine viewpoint 
to a more equal standard. 

Fornication applies to illicit sexual relations which are outside of the 
marriage relationship. This applies primarily to prostitution, and in the 
Old Testament the emphasis is against religious prostitution associated 
with idol worship. 

The principal problems for the translator are not, however, those of 
discovering the meaning of the Biblical text, though there are some 
passages in which the scholars are quite divided in their opinions. The 
primary difficulty for the translator is to be found in the fact that words in 
other languages do not have the same types of distinctions as exist in 
English, Greek, or Hebrew (and there is some difference even in these 
languages). For many societies there is only one type of acceptable 
expression and it designates all kinds of illegitimate sexual relationships. 
Of course, one can almost always find a number of crude vulgar terms or 
phrases which identify or describe sexual relations, but these are out of 
place in any book which is to be read in mixed congregations. 

In translating “fornication” and “adultery” one must be careful not to 
take some extreme term and find that as a result the translation appears 
to forbid all types of sexual relations, even between husbands and wives. 
This was done in one language and not discovered until some time after 
the translation had been published. 

Some languages have worked out very expressive and meaningful 
ways of distinguishing between adultery and fornication. In the Valiente 
language of Panama “fornication” is translated as “to rob another's self- 
possession”. That means that one robs that which belongs to another 
person. Adultery is translated “to rob another's half-self-possession”’. The 
person who is married shares his or her self with someone else, and hence 
the “half-self” identifies that this person is married. 
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In the Loma language of Liberia there are two quite different phrases 
to translate fornication and adultery. The former is rendered as “friend 
walk-do bachelor and maid”. The words “bachelor” and “maid” are 
names for unmarried men and women. The phrase for adultery is “man 
and woman, they go out for a purpose’’. In this latter phrase the words 
“man” and “woman” identify married individuals. These phrases seem 
wholly devoid of any specialization of meaning, but they are the specific 
and polite ways of talking about fornication and adultery. 

It is sometimes difficult to know whether a translation should render 
“adulterous generation” literally (e.g. Mark 8:38 “For whoever is 
ashamed of me and of my words in this adulterous and sinful genera- 
tion...) or whether it should attempt to reproduce the significance of 
this Semitic metaphor, as unfaithfulness to God, a theme which occurs 
conspicuously in the books of Hosea, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. Goodspeed 
and Torrey both translate “adulterous” as “unfaithful”. Moffatt translates 
it as “disloyal”. E. A. N. 


Book Reviews 


Encyclopedia of Bible Life. By Madeleine S. Miller and J. Lane Miller. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1944, Pp. xvi, 493. 


The origin of this useful handbook is expressed by the authors as 
follows: “Meeting, in travel, people who were going through Bible lands 
without comprehending what they saw, we determined that some day we 
should write a book which would guide people who were ‘going through’ 
the Bible itself without visualizing what they were reading”. 

The authors “hope to make a significant contribution to visual Biblical 
education by presenting to teachers, ministers, and students a compact 
source-book ....” 

This encyclopedia “does not aim to be a work on Biblical archaeology. 
But it has been written with an awareness of archaeology and of how 
this new science of ancient things illuminates the social and religious 
backgrounds of the people who gave us our Bible”. The authors “accept 
the point of view of Dr. Albright that to date nothing has been unearthed 
which seriously challenges the main trend of events recorded in Scripture”. 

The style of the book is suited to the average person who has not had 
advanced training in this area of learning. In spite of the fact that the 
authors have included a wealth of material, the reader will sense some 
of the thrill of actual travel in the Near East. The pictures are excellent 
and cover every phase of the written material. The apparatus at the end 
of the book contains fourteen maps (available separately from the 
American Bible Society) with an index of the place names. The index of 
Biblical Quotations will enable the reader to turn directly to illustrative 
material concerning many portions of the Bible which might need 
explanation. Another valuable feature is the section of “Date Pegs”. 
Although certain scholars might object to some of the dates, there can 
be little criticism on the whole. In the rapidly changing scene of the 
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ancient Near East, no chronology can long resist modification, and such 
is the case here. Any future edition could well afford to revise this section. 

To the serious Bible student and translator many questions come to 
mind while reading the Word of God: “What does it look like? How does 
it taste? How did they dress? With what did they make war? What 
were their trades? With what jewels did they adorn themselves? What 
were their cities, and what were the products of their craftsmen’s shops? 
Where and how did they lift their hearts to God in worship?” These and 
many more questions are answered to the best of the present knowledge. 
Following are the twenty-two sections which constitute the main body of 
the book: Agriculture; Animals; Apparel; Archaeology; Arts and Crafts; 
Business Transactions; Cities, Towns, Villages; Defense; Flowers, Herbs, 
Trees, and other Plants; Geography; Homes; Islands; Jewelry; Musical 
Instruments; Nutrition; Ornithology (study of bird life); Professions and 
Trades; Roads, Streets, Transportation; Social Structures; Viticulture 
(study of vines); Water Supply; and Worship. 

Space prohibits a detailed survey of the material referred to above; 
however, a few examples will serve to illustrate the usefulness of this 
encyclopedia. Psalm 119: 105 reads, “Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, 
and a light unto my path’’. In this memory verse the psalmist is no doubt 
referring to a small lamp which was carried from the end of a stick and 
held just above the pathway. In this way the light was efficiently used to 
illuminate the road. 

Many times in the Old Testament reference is made to “the east 
wind”. This wind (called the Sirocco) came from the Arabian desert 
with its heat and dryness. The crops withered, and the springs dried up 
so it is no wonder that the people of Palestine feared it. Another 
metaphor to express dryness was the potsherd or piece of broken pottery. 
David in Psalm 22:15 said, “My strength is dried up like a potsherd”. 
The forcefulness of this illustration is enhanced when one knows that 
the potter first allowed the clay pot to dry in the sun, and then baked 
it in a kiln. 

The picture of a threshing floor with workers winnowing the grain 
is very common in the Bible. The psalmist referred to the “chaff” which 
the wind drove away. In the Near East it was the custom to beat the 
grain, thereby separating the kernels of grain from the straw or chaff. 
Then with a fork or a fan the grain was tossed into the air in order that 
the wind might blow away the straw while the kernels fell back to the 
threshing floor. 

Biblical writers spoke of “going down to Jericho” or “going up to 
Jerusalem”. These and many more expressions take on new meaning 
when we learn something of the geography of Palestine, and the countries 
round about. 

It should be pointed out that the errors in the material dealing with 
Greece and Rome have been corrected in later printings. These sections 
are now on a par with those dealing with Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopo- 
tamia. This encyclopedia is up-to-date, readable, and generally accurate; 
therefore, it commends itself as a useful tool to the student and translator 
of the Bible. Dewey M. Beegle. 
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